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amples of ’ Little ones, go laugh along, retain their health. So far as my observation | gradually disap ; and that the more ad- 

if the Re- ‘TH EW OM AN’S JO URN AL. Pluck the flowers that round you throng, goes, the fact is very often the other way. So | vanced the civilisation the more perfect the CONCERNING WOUEN. 

» and és- THE WOM AN’S “ADVOC ATE Mock me rere far as I can judge, if health is sometimes | equality. Undoubtedly it is very tryingtothe | Miss Harmony Putnam has been appointed 

» aid not CONSOLIDATED AUGUST 13, 1870. Bearing sunshine as you go. broken down by over study it is quite as likely | natural man to have his wife disagree with | Post mistress at Sandisfield, in place of George 

*y should A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday, in Send te, sont Guu teat to be “protected by the more regular habits | him, either in politics or religion ; but we hold | F. Butler, resigned. 

at effect, Bosvos ay | Gur04so, ¢ Tovar. io the interests o¢ LA il anh eeaeean glad or fleet, which their school work induces, and by hav- | that this affords no occasion forsundering the The Greenwich heroine, Maggie Elphick, 

the pur- Equality, and especially to her right : To or fro, ing an aim, for the accomplishment of which | marriage tie, nor even for the indignant and | has been presented with a gold watch and 

have as- JULIA WARD HOWE...........000000- You will falter as you go. health is necessary.”” I am quoting a woman | outraged husband forcing his opinion upon chain by the father of the boy she lately res- 

political LUCY STONE...» = +0 seereveseoess — Golden hopes and iron fears, of admirable sense, Miss Mary E. Beedy, a | his wife at the point of either bayonet or bal- | cued. 

those of oi LW GGINSON — ersten April smiles, and Autums tears, graduate of Antioch College. She adds “Any | lot; but rather gives opportunity for the culti-! 4 smart industrious woman in Waseca 

ILSON, MARY A. LIVERMORE, Comnssrompine Enrrop. ae mg one one who hag cbserved Antioch College is forced | vation of a broader charity, a larger liberality, | Coanty, Minn., has hired out as a harvest 
TREES 98.00 a yas, te eo aa $287 10 cop: Sweet hopes come and sweet hopes go. to say that it is not the hardest students | and a sweeter and more generous nature. | hand at $3.50 a day, which shows good sense 

MEN one year, $20.00. : : Yet if griefs the soul refine, who are most likely to declinein health. The| The editor of the Gazette speaks of the “law | as well as nerve. 

‘ pecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp So God’s love may inward shine, greater intelligence and self-control lead to | of nature,’ “which,” he says, “the common | Mr. Bailey of the Danbury N th 
re Board ag oy ie and subscriptions received by Tos New We can hold the Prophet's sign ; more sanitary habits which offset the severer | law only follows.” If he will take the trouble | on pores h y th se “7 owe -— [= 
phlet en- EneLanp News Co., 41 Court street, Boston. To and fe, work.” to investigate the subject he will find that the | Sechath etosad yer - _— <poveed like an 
n Giving ADVERTISING RATES. . a Pe, — mage But it may finally be said, “All this does not | “law of nature” and the “common law’’ are | wages bree pty pat 4 PAS pa “ee » small 
Physiolo- ove voce cane PCR SDN gE mg EO touch the question of the ability of women to | by no meaps synonymous. : : a 
Buckton, yee . ° :'S — waat WE WAST endure the severer examinations of joint-col-| ‘The law of nature,” according to Black- | Just after Lincoln’s assassination, a colored 
help any BE tes nacies “ sg 8 _. , leges.” Ittouches it as nearly as wecan touch | stone, is “the will of the maker;”’ and is | pase ose y to the President of the Western 
ommuni- Lonivnsa ‘NOTICES, set am. % leaded | A Writer in the Liberal Christian,—please | it, until it is tried. “How can we reason but | “founded in those relations of justice, that ex- | anitary ee five dollars, “her first 
working brevier, with a full-face side head, confined to one | note the fact that Unitarian journals now hab- | from what we know.” So long as we have | isted in the nature of things antecedent to | ©@™™ngs in freedom,” to build a monument to 
‘ting the —— ON eee eeetteee wantin yl ~ itually oppose co-education, while the Inde- | only the experience of smaller and inferior | any positive precept. ... Such, among others, | Mr. Lincoln. 
nd their wee. Cy to T, C, EVANS, 106 | nendent and Zion’s Herald are its firm sup- | colleges—if Harvard and Yale men choose to | are these principles; that we should live hon-| “Little Nell,’’ known as the California dia- 
ast Win- Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mrs. Fanny Holy, 1209 Arm- | porters—makes the following statement, in | call them so—we must use that, so far as it | estly, should hurt nobody, and should render | Mond, who has played here several times, has 
z women ag by - Komis, Mo: place. rear of Tremont | conclusion: “The question ofco-education will | goes. And as a matter of fact, I am disposed | to every one his due; to which three precepts, | fallen heir to an estaté which gives her an 
liagrams House and second door from Beacon Street, not be fully and fairly answered until this phy- | to distrust the premises of those who sneer at | Justinian has reduced the whole doctrine of | income of $5000 during her minority, and $200,- 
1 them a All communications for the Womaw’s Jourwat, | sical side of it, and the knowledge of the phy- | these “lower” institutions. This writer in the | law. ... In a state of nature no one is subject | 000 when she becomes of age. 
1e struc- J oF betters cons S 2 see red sicians, have been brought more into the light. | Liberal Christian elsewhere says ‘“The Oberlin | to another.” | The letters of the Countess of Sunderland 
erties of JOURNAL. , 1 sient It is too important to be covered up by false | results here do not amount to much, since the Common law,on the other hand, denotes | (near 1680) have recently been published. 
ind sim- postnens apartment be yt ‘ressed | Shame.” Oberlin standard is not very high.” Now 1| simply the unwritten law of England (and | They are charmingly vivacious and pointed, 
struction to Box 4291, Boston. Now this knowledge is precisely what the | know very little about the Oberlin standard, | America) founded on immemorial usage ; cus- | full of personal and political gossip, and throw 
and her NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. advocates of co-education demand, and the | but I ought to knowsomething about the Har- | tom, so long continued as to have the force of important light on the times of Charles II. 
fit. She tne postala Person who takes a paper regularly from | withholding is precisely what they complain | vard standard, as I have had to spend a good | law. This, it will readily be seen, may be 4+ the Jast annual exhibition of the English 
he value er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- | of, It is they who have asked for the facts | many hours this year (as one of an Examin-| quite a different thing from the “law of na- | Royal Academy, Miss Louisa Starr carried off 
rs. Buck- ns ts ry on his paper discontinued, he | 40d statistics; it is their opponents—includ- ing Committee) in attending recitations, look- | ture’’ as above defined—varying as widely from | the gold medal a the best historical paintin 
used to must pay all arresrages, or the publisher may contin- | ing the very physicians whom the writer in | ing over examination books, and talking with | it, indeed, as human practice varies from the | She is d a wl 

5 is ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the > Mage : : . Seer : | She is described as a simply attired young 
Nothing whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the | the Liberal Christian cites—who have kept | teachers and pupils. And I donot hesitate to | abstract principies of justice. It is true that | lady, with an interesting face and earnest 
heart or a a nm have decided that refusing to take | Clear of the evidence and substituted their own | say that though the standard of scholarship | the common law of England did sanction the | oun 
1 attend- newspapers and periodicals from the postoffice, or re- | verdict. In these days of general physiologi- | required for the highest rank at Harvard is | subjection of the wife to the husband—that | 
wonder- ees ee ee = prima facke | »a1 knowledge it is too late for that. A physi-| now high, yet the minimum standard,—the | law being derived from custom formed many | _ Mrs. Charlotte Sewell Eastman, a native of 

——— cian, like any other man, if he wishes to con- | standard required for a degree—is, in the words | centuries ago, among the primitive Britons, | Hallowell, Me., and for some years past resid- 

POETRY vince, must bring his proofs. And when we of one of the ablest Harvard professors, “ridi- | when they were but little above the brute | img iu Italy with the family of the Hon. Rob- 

— = | see how absolutely these good men dogmatize ; | culously low.” To say that any girl of fair | creation, and long before Christianity or civ- | ®t Rantoul, American consul at Vienna, has 

- of the THE CAUSE. how they set aside all non-professional obser- | health, once admitted at Cambridge, need suf | jJization had dawned upon them. As human- | $'¥en $1000 to establish a scholarship in the 
ndon on God mend his heart who cannot feel vations; nay, how they disregard the opinion | fer physically in merely going through the | ity has progressed, this common law has been | Hallowell Classical School. 

among The impulse of a holy zeal ; of the very class of persons whose judgment | four years course, seems to me to involve an | modified by statute law, till now, but little | Mlle. Nelly de Malamarre de Treby has just 
he first And sees not with his sordid eyes ought to outweigh even theirs upon the sub- | equal injustice to the bodies and brains of my | comparatively, of its more odious features re- | taken the veil. This young lady was at her 
he first :<he-may ee on ject—namely women physicians,—it is impos- | countrywomen. ie ; father’s residence during the war, when it 
the He- Upli iting vin tome rh od ds, ° sible to accept their mere assertions as final. | WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND MARRIAGE It requires little study by a candid mind, of | was occupied by the Prussians, and an officer 
ffices in Unworthy are his lips to tell As I understand, the way in which tae ad- | came ’ the issue between subordination and equality having put his arm round her waist she seized 
of Lon- Of Jesus’ martyred miracle. vocates of co-education view the matteris this.| The editorial quoted from the Cincinnati | before making a choice on the side of equality; | a knife and plunged it into his breast. A report 
elected Not to the swift nor to the strong, Common justice requires that women should Gazette in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of July | and that choice, as the editor of the Gazette | of the affair was sent to Prince Frederic 
k45 the The battles of the right belong! have equal educational opportunities with men. 19, under the above caption, while being ex- | justly asserts, is the choice of Woman Suffrage, Charles, who ordered that no notice should be 
istian,” - - dey ae Common eense suggests that the colleges al- asperatingly absurd, both in its assumptions and equality before the law. On the one taken of the matter. 
ers, was dubudens quuban whip ens ready existing for men, with their accumulat- | and inferences, contains a grain of truth which hand is subordination, developing brutality ro Lewis, our colored woman sculptor, 
through The strength of her eternal laws; ed endowments, traditions and experience, | makes it worthy the serious consideration of | and selfish egotism in the man, and artfulness | ho is dol lin R b 
a baro- While he whose arm essays to bind, will give women a more equal opportunity | aj) interested in the elevationof woman. The | and hypocrisy, or else frivolity and imbecility, | — 4 ae = en — ~— wep apices 
»cial re- And herd with common bruter, his kind, | than any wholly new institution will be likely argument of the article may be digested into | in the woman; on the other, equality of the ph ty oe pawerns ast = hema 
21 Salo- Sapiens erementee of Seen See | to afford. But even setting this aside, com- | g syllogism somewhat like this: | sexes, developing the noblest traits in the “"* °®° a me . elphia exhibition 

Since — nature and the Jealous gods, mon sense indicates that inasmuch. as, on this Major premise. The relationship of marri-| characters of both tan and woman. Can a anonymous y: in order that it may be judged 

nd dares the dread recoil which, late s : : : ise . ET a is De an , : fairly, and without favor or prejudice. At the 
1e Jew, Oreoon, their right shall vindicate. planet, boys and girls are born into the same | age is necessarily one of subjection (slavery) Christian community hesitate long between Sceatienel Mebiiiihen, of MGentniin 4 
will en- - —-- ——- families and destined to live together, it must | on the part of the wife, and authority on the | the two? Poteet “a Mont tien . lest ne - a 
A WOMAN'S DREAM, | be theoretically better for them, body and soul, part of the husband. AsI write, brave words come to me, through a a rf . Sites enna meet 
“Wilt thou begin thy life again, | to study and recite together also. And here! Minor premise. Woman Suffrage would de- | the Christian Union on this very point, illus- pois _ ma TEE SNe Tae 
VU woman of the whitening hair? | experience fortunately comes in, and shows | stroy such subjection, by placing the wife on | trating so clearly the idea just formed that I aught in & Lrap. 
Become a child, with shining train | that the experiment has been systematically | an equality with her husband. | Cannot resist the temptation to transcribe the A recent visitor to Mrs. Lee at Alexandria, 
: Bowes on pe phew erica tried for years and years, all over the country,! Conclusion. Woman Suffrage would annul closing paragraphs: Va., found her busily engaged in coloring a 
Those cradled warmly at her feet?” | in common schools, bigh schools and acade- the marriage relation. | These, (alluding to the Walworth tragedy, bunch of Autumn leaves, which were destined 
ACE. “What! find my vanished Eden? Yes, | mies, and has thus far proved successful. So| Granting the Major premise, the rest logi- | the Gillem wife murder, and similar atrocities, | for a fair to be held soon, the proceeds of 
= Ah, yes, my God! It was so sweet!”’ | far, so good. | cally follows. It is precisely here that we join | through which the Rent ne of society, which are to go toward erecting a memorial 
edy “Wilt thou in blissful faith resume Now if, just at this point, any class of ob- issue with the writer of the article in question, | uae of eG aa Mee - chapel to Gen. Lee. Making fancy work for 
’ Thy sire’s fond shelter as of old, servers or any single observer—a physician, | and all of like mind. | editor says) are not pleasant pictures; but it is this fair and coloring pictures are Mrs. Lee’s 
\ R “—e ee eras | for instance,—comes in and says “Stop there!| Is woman’s position one of equality with ; only in their concrete form that the bad ten- favorite occupations, and so eager is she to 
4 9 Back to thy iia teeinhaine , | I deny the success ;” and can then point out a | man, or sibjection to him? This is the ques- | ph te fA = — contribute to its success that she rises at five 
ARs, and Fly like a bird on pinions flee! ?” | weak point in the body of facts thus accumu- | tion at issue between woman suffragists and form those false modes of thought which gen- o'clock to begin her work 
han any “Might but that joy continue,—yes, lated or show a flaw in our educational result, | their opponents, and has been ever since the | erate crime. Noone of these is more danger- Miss Mesneres F. Bachenen, the Chlecss 
lay. At Ah, yes, my God! It was so sweet!” —something which teachers and parents have | subject was first agitated. No one among us | ous than the notion of man’s ownership of di h sh d ? y= —- 
pt pd “Wilt thou unlearn thy sorry lore, not seen—he has a right to do it It is > j “shove by” this issue, or put | Woman, and of woman’s accountability to nianaretee - ad her say on the Commence- 
 extolfit ie bone, Heer. a oO it, t is has ever tried to “shove by” t » OF p I ene It brutalizes the lower clas ; ments, and is severe upon the dress question. 
. And shyly keep life's leaves between, decidedly his duty to do it. But | st) it fsight. That has been left for our op- | ™*? oe lore Stee See | aeagar ; ‘ 
ower of And feeding youngest hopes once more, | ap y y 2@ mu itout of sig : b end toend. Its consequences touch unborn | She says, “These girl graduates, who can 
edie Forget the Winters thou hast seen? | do it in the proper and reasonable way, by | ponents to wed and most of — have a | ceiioen end — = o—_ of py and draw plans of the siege of Troy; who can scan 
ernally. The dasied banks, the dove of peace, | an array of carefully arranged facts, not by the shrewdness and good po iey to do it. a 2 oie an ve <% rs Homer and sing Anacreon to geanine Gresk 
ouniie _The morping freshness, round thy track; mere assertion. If he merely gives his verdict | Have they not almost universally ignored the silly, we oe / eR gee iB, = ewe melodies; who ridicule sum plus Sncas and 
ally. It a nop apiomtl nee | without publishing the evidence, thes that existence ang —_ issue of equality or subor- | to crimes of sensuality and violence, and sets conceive iafelix Dido to have had considera- 
rd med- sage oe ; verdict will be received with distrust, especial- | dination—ridiculed it, laughed it to scorn, as- | the code of honor above the law of the land. ble putty in her head for such a mental fop to 
» of the “mines, am, ~ we Sy aap retense! lyin these homeopathic days, when profes- | suring us that woman’s position is even supe-| Half the social questions that vex our souls P ee wr P 
mg He Blower, perfume, song, be thine once more! | sional authority has lost much of it ige. | rior, } k higher than man’s: that she is | Will be answered when the world concedes #¥* made so much impression on—these rad- 
cele, oF Yet shall time lead thee to the place y F BS POUEA. | Hee, Ber Wee : ~ ae . | that a woman is anormal, responsible, individ- ical, progressive, learned, courageous, nay, 
Of tears as surely as before. | It must never be forgotten that there is a vast | respected, reverenced, deferred to; that, in ual human being, as aman is a normal, respon- | defiant girl graduates stood before the public 
i. ene Rekindle Passion’s fires, and view | circle of persons who habitually defy the opin- | fact, she is in her “present sphere” the supe- | sipje, individual; that she must be the protec- | ss—dressmakers’ monuments. The drese- 
aterials, Their ever baleful radiance!” ions of the whole Harvard Medical School in | rior of man, who is her humble menial, doing | tor of her own honor, the judge of her own | 4.0) ig the natural foe of progressive w 
iin, “What! light those earth-born flames anew? | every dose of medicine they take; and it is to all the heavy work and the dirty work, and duty, the keeper of her own conscience, an- ¥ i » s O- 
steative Se ae Tar eee be feared that a mere dogma of Dr. Clarke or | giving her the perquisites; that she isa queen, | ewerable only to the law and to Heaven. eeeeed aot popeeny © ong thet 
se, even — ---- : giving ber the perquren<s; | seein | There will be a lofty observance of marriage, while the dressmaker dominates, women will 

a TO AND FRO. Dr. Holmes, unsupported by evidence, will | whose realm is home, &c. &c., ad infinitum ? a noble race of children, only when the man | 1 o¢ yote.”’ 
by being eS... have about as much weight with them as a| But, now and then, the horns and hoofs and the woman are intelligent equals and ; ‘ 
many an ort : Papal Bull with Mr. Spurgeon. will stick out from behind the angelic raiment, | friends. Aud = —_ one ee world will be Miss Jerusha Bryan is the lioness of Queen's 
und doc- Spring her flowery mantle weaves, Facts and facts alone can settle the matter. and the editor of the Cincinnati Gazette af- | a Ph anaes pre papa he gel songs} Row, Pa., just now. She went out picking 
ving the Birds are ooet tana tar teate | Give us specific evidence, drawn from the fords us a good view of them when he makes | devotees and wonen into a sentimental priest- prenengnereee “se ns pany _ deere 
san To and fro, ’ country at large, showing that disease comes | bold to declare the issue, as the advocates fcr | hood. since, and straying further into the woods than 
y. Em- Making music as they go. with the Greek alphabet, and that consump- woman's enfranchisement have always held The above is an extract from “Heaven's Last the rest she was attacked by a huge panther. 
wal pre- Buttercups hang o’er the rills, tion lies concealed in analytic geometry. 1 | it, and to strike for the subordination of wo- | Best Gift;” editorial in Christian Union of Her companions, hearing the beast scream, 
only the Slender grasses green the hills, have myself suggested in a paper before the | man as against her freedom, or “independ | Aug. 6, 1873. The whole article is worthy of sought safety in fight, and Miss Bryan, seeing 
—— Silvery weters tate the mills, | “Soejal Science Congress,” a series of points | ence,” as he calls it. He assumes that mar- | reproduction for the healthy sentiments in- that escape was impossible, seized « large pine- 
cee Seiten, dates an they go. } on which evidence might be obtained, but on | riage and equality are utterly incompatible; | culcated . knot and gave the enemy battle. She kept 
f India, Where green branches wave aloft, | which no attempt has been made to collectit. that where marriage exists, one—and that one Shall we have slavery in the family, and in- as cool as she could under the rather trying 
tandard Little children gather oft, It is not enough, as has been repeatedly point- | the woman—rmust be the slave of the other. | equality before the law; or freedom, and im- circumstances, and while the monster tore at 
or Dys- Pausing as the birds sing soft; | ed out in these columns, to assert in a geveral Of course, under such circumstances she can- | partial suffrage? That is the alternative her arms and clothing she busily pounded its 
04 noe aint = and fro, | way that there is a great deal of ill health in | not be made his equal before the law. LAVINIA GOODELL. head with her club, and a lucky blow at 
he most < pelt lic 2 rt _ | the country, among women, and that it must Woman Sutfragists, on the other hand, claim Janesville, Wis., Aug. 12. length stretched it cead. Her raiment == 
invalu- es teens Sescciae ok ian shields, come from the schooling. What we ask to that marriage is a union of equals, and that, as --< torn into shreds, ber face and person badly 

But they hear across the felis | have shown is the evidence that connects the | such, only can its highest results be attained;| “Jennie June” (Mrs. Croly) has been writ- | scratched, but she walked home and gave a 
tations " To and fra, two; proof that it is the highly educated girls | that the subordination of woman is a relic of | ing letters from Saratoga to the various jour- | triumphant account of herself. The panther 
putting In their childhood’s freshest glow. who are invalids, and the ill-educated girls who | barbarism which, as civilization advances, | na!s with which she is connected. | was s x feet and ten inches long 
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AUGUST IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. | cursion a few days ago. The ascent to the | plan, in a matter depending so entirely on in- } weeks I think she was the most popular wo- 
— first eminence is comparatively easy, and wel! | dividual taste and circumstances is, to me, | man in town, ladies and gentlemen of every et of Be 

Dgar JoURNAL:—Perhaps some of your | repays one for all fatigue. In every direction, | self-evident. It is going a long way round to | denomination and no denomination joining in ox ay Eig 
readers who have never heard of Waterville, | as far as the eye can reach, a vast seaof moun- | attain an object that is within any woman’s | the throng of her admirers. Since her visit a tp teen j 
N. H., may be interested to know something | tains rises before you, stretching away in the | reach if she really desires it. ‘here I don’t think I have heard a word about 7 returt 
of this delightful little nook in the heart of | distance until lost in the horizon. The near-| Let us suppose the case of an earnest-mind- | the |‘‘unwomanliness” of public speaking, banks 
the mountains. | er mountains impress you with their grandeur, | ed woman, convinced that one of the crying | that bulwark of ancient prejudice is swept The 

The place is distant from Plymouth, N. H., | clothed in their mantles of dark evergreen, | sins of the Age is extravagance and over- | away. ed at 
about eighteen miles, in a northeast direc- | and as the setting sun casts its tints of ame- | adornment in dress. Whatistheretoprevent The next step in progress was taken last suppo 
tion, at which town we leave the carsand pur- | thyst and rose color upon their tops, we feel | her from ceasing to follow what she considers | week, in the shape of a movement of the la- as tea 
sue our journey by stage. The road winds | that our cup of delight is filled to the brim, | sinful fashions? Why can she not, without dies of Janesville themselves—yea, even the as cle 
through the lovely valley of the Pemigewasset | and hold our breath to drink in the loveliness. | attending meetings or signing pledges, act ac- | most dignified and conservative among them, in Ne 
to Camptonville, a picturesque little village,| The way to the second and higher eminence | cording to her convictions and, instead of # | againstthe granting of any more liquor li- ing nc 
eight miles from Plymouth, much visited by | js full of hard climbing, over rocky plateaus | trimmed double skirt or elaborate polonaise, | censes by the Common Council of our city. ed, an 
Sammer travel. Atthe post-office we halt and | and up steep ledges, but when once there, you | wear a single skirt with no trimming, and so | There has been an “irrepressible conflict” in respol 
leaving the stage, mouzt into the comfortable | are repaid by a sight of the Franconia moun- | short that it shall not sweep the ground when | the Council for a long time on the license merca 
mountain wagon with which ‘‘mine host,” | tains and Profile Notch in the distance, and | she walks? In such a dress as this, with a | question, the anti-license men being usually for bi 
Greeley, has come down to meet us. | also the clear blue waters of the lovely Winni- | bonnet and outer garment sufficiently in the | in the minority, and unable to hold their own. a . : comm 

The mail, however, is assorted here, so we | pesaukee. But, as-it was late and the way | fashion to avoid comment,no woman need This year they stood six to four for license, we cours¢ 
must wait, perhaps half an hour, which inter- | hard, our party was obliged to return without | feel conspicuous and she would certainly be | and sixteen saloons had been already author- L A | R D’S and 
val some improve by walking about the vil- | that pleasure. following a much more direct course to her | ized to deal out the deadly poison. More B LOOM about 
lage. Finally we start and, after a ride of two| The ascent of Osceola, although notinvolv- | object than by theorizing on the subject with | would-be liquor dealers were pressing their OF YOUT H. fora v 
hours or more along a lovely country road, | ing such hard climbing as the highest peak of | a committee of fashionably dressed women. | claims, the temperance men were well nigh This delightful and harmless toilet prep- of do 
toiling up and down long, steep hills, lofty | Welch Mountain, is still very tedious, the way | Without wishing to be ill-natured, I must say | discouraged, aud ready togive up the contest, pee - ey the best in the world cine, 
mountains rearing their jagged tops around | being long (nearly five miles to the summit) | that, as far as my observation goes, reformers | when some of them said, “If the ladies would Gulebeten” pd ie seg me Pen from 
and about us,“Mad River’ rushing angrily | and the path rough, so that few ladies attempt | in this matter are so only in words. | only take hold of it!” This came to the | and all discolorations from the skin ‘hoe mined 
along in the distance and occasionally reveal-| it, Several gentlemen, however, have made As to its being necessary, as many claim, for | knowledge of a few energetic women, who it beautifully white, soft, smooth ana clear. medic 
ing itself through openings in the grand old | the ascent this Summer. They describe the | freedom of motion and “relief to the weight of | held a consultation over it Saturday night, Over One Million Ladies New 
forests which line the road the greater part of | view as magnificent, rivaling that from some | clothing borne by the hips” to adopt a “bloom- | after tea; and the result was, that a call was | have used it, and i : : pathic 
the way, we come suddenly upon a little clear- | peaks of the White Mountain range. er,” or any other masculine costume, I do | read in the churches the next (Sabbath) | given entire’ cuieeien” ae So but pr 
ing and, turning a bend in the road, our Eden One other excursion deserves to be men-/| most earnestly deny it. A sensible woman morning, signed by several of the principal Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis regula 
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WHAT A WOMAN HAS DONE. 
Eight years ago, a young lady, then seven- 


teen years of age, just graduated from school, | 


returned to the home of her parents on the 
banks of the Hudson. 

The youngest of three sisters and not need- 
ed at home, she determined to become self- 
supporting, and with this view engaged first 
as teacher in the village school, and afterwards 
as clerk and assistant in a publishing house 
in New York City. Her business ability be- 
ing noticed by an acquaintance, she was offer- 
ed, and accepted the situation of business cor- 
respondent and accountant in a wholesale 
mercantile establishment, where her capacity 
for business, and close attention to duty soon 
commanded a salary which enabled her, in the 
course of three years, besides paying her board 
and clothing herself handsomely, to lay up 
about one thousand dollars. Having a desire 
for a wider sphere of action, and a larger means 
of doing good, she chose the study of medi- 
cine, and though discouraged by her friends 
from undertaking so heavy a task, she deter- 
mined to educate herself thoroughly for the 
medical profession. She studied one year in 
New York, attending lectures at the Homeo- 
pathic Women’s Medical College in that city, 
but preferring a more thorough training in the 
regular schools, she attended the course of lec- 
tures of 1869-70, at the ‘Woman’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia,” and was a member 
of that noble classof women, who that year 
braved the sneers of the male medical students 
of the Jefferson Medical College, at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital in Philadelphia, and by 
their quiet ladylike deportment, their disregard 
of insults, and earnest attention to work, won 
for themselves the favor of the public, the re- 
spect and regard of the Professors, and for 
Woman a permanent place at the regular clini- 
cal lectures of that institution. 

Being awarded the position of assistant in 
the ““Woman’s Hospital” in Philadelphia, she 
received the benefit of hospital practice dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer of 1870, and after- 
wards of a year’s practical study of all classes 
of disease, as assistant and resident student in 
the “New England Hospital for Women and 
Children” in Boston. 

In 1871-72 she attended the medical 
course, and graduated at the Michigan Univer- 
sity in Ann Arbor, receiving the highest marks 
for scholarship in the large class of male and 
female students of that year, and as high as 
has ever been given to any medical student in 
that institution. 

Having thus fitted herself for the duties of 
her profession, and won her diploma from one 
of the best medical colleges of the country, by 
her own exertions, without a dollar’s pecunia- 
ay aid from friends or relatives, she last year 
hung out her modest sign as M. D., in New- 
port, R. L., and is fast winning her way to a 
successful and remunerative practice in that 
conservative town. 

With this example of what a small, delicate 
young woman may do without assistance, and 
with the need existing for well trained women 
practitioners, especially in treating those dis- 
eases péculiar to her sex, and with the large 
opportunity for doing good to the poor, afford- 
ed to the medical practitioner, why will so 
many young women of marked ability, return 
from boarding-school, considering their educa- 
tion “finished,” and settle down to an idle, use- 
less life, or to nothing but husband-hunting for 
a livelihood # Extxa D. 





MARRIAGE AND THE CINCINNATI 
“GAZETTE.” 


We certainly ought to feel under obliga- 
tions to the editor of the Cincinnati Gazette 
for his lucid explanation of the object intend- 
ed and the necessary result of succe-s in the 
movement for Woman Suffrage. This discern- 
ing editor is afraid mankind are rushing blind- 
ly into this thing and so he comes to the res- 
cue and warns them that it means social revo- 
lution. He teils them (what I am sure is news 
to the most) that “the wife is completely sub- 
ject to the husband's control,” and warns them 
that if women obtain suffrage they will be- 
come independent. This editor finds it im- 
possible to contemplate a marriage relation 
where the parties concerned are equals. He 
declares that women cannot vote and contin- 
ue wives and mothers. Why? Because a 
husband will not submit to his wife differing 
with him, and intimates that he will either 
cajole, bully, or torment his wife into using 
her vote for the furtherance of his desires. 
‘How infinite are the ways” he exclaims “in 
which a husband can make it uncomfortable 
for the wife who puts herself in conflict with 
him.” A pretty picture of manly character. 
We venture to hope there are few such, but 
of one thing we are certain, that voting will 
not add to the burdens already laid on the 
shoulders of the wives of such men. Few of 
the men of America would care to. stand for 
such a portraiture. 

“Let us not delude ourselves with the idea 
that after women obtain suffrage the tender ties 
of husband and wife will remain as before.” 
Those must be very tender ties where the hus- 
band bullies or torments his wife to bring her 
to terms, This editor then derides the idea 
that husband and wife can go peaceably togeth- 
er to deposit their votes. He then closes this 
warning with the solemn assurance that the 


enfranchisement of Woman means her com- | laws, and thus place every person under the | 


| plete emancipation. 

| Certainly no unkinder cut was ever given 
to the marriage relation by its bitterest foe 
than this pusillanimous effort to befriend it. 
Imagine this editor of the Gazette after visit- 
ing with palpitating heart for over a year a 
young lady of independence, intelligence and 
high social positton, approach her in the man- 
ly and confident tones of an assured and ear- 
nest lover and say, ““‘Won’t you become my 
subject? Won't you submit your person and 
property to my control; your opinions and 
desires to my dictation? My whole happiness 
depends upon this sacrifice of yourself.” 
Think you this modest petitioner would find 
it easy to find a woman so mean as to accom- 
pany him to the hymenial altar? Certainly 
if he did, she would be a most worthy compan- 
ion. 

Not so do the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
view marriage. Marriage is sacred. They 
who trifle with it do so attheirowncost. Its 
obligations are solemn and binding. It is a 
sin to enter into it for any consideratious of 
convenience. Nothing but love founded on 
mutual respect and finding its only satisfac- 
tory expression in companionship, in sympa- 
thetic confiding association, should ever lead 
any one to take upon themselves the solemn, 
lasting and (if wisely taken) satisfying respon- 
sibilities and obligations of husband and wife. 
Once married they are companions. They 
form the head of the household. One is not 
the master and the other the subject. With 
such a relation true love or true companion- 
ship is impossible. It is ruinous to the mas- 
ter, degrading to the subject. Absolute equal- 
ity, a mutual yielding, is all that either true 
mavhood or true womanhood ever desires. 

The whole difficulty that so agitates this 
poor editor is founded on a complete misap- 
prehension of the meaning and intent of mar- 
riage. So we are going to continue wives and 
mothers and to vote, too, even if by our 
“emancipation” some conceited ‘“Jords’’ must 
do without subjects.— Winna Breese in Siour 
City Journal. 


—_— — 


CO-EDUCATION IN IOWA. 


A correspondent of the Tribune calls in ques- 
tion President Eliot’s assertion that “the sys- 
tem of educating boys with girls is on the 
wane in the West,” and presents in reply the 
following statements : 

“The Iowa State Agricultural Coilege has in 
attendance an average of from 250 to 300 stu- 
dents, nearly one-third of them being ladies. 
In all departments of the college the studies of 
the ladies and gentlemen are parallel. Al- 
though there is a special course for the ladies, 
it does not seem to be at all popular among 
them,the majority preferring the regular college 
course. So tar as scholarship is concerned, the 
ladies do not fall one whit below the gentlemen, 
as shown by their class standing. ‘he plan of 
co-education, so tar, instead of being a failure, 
can be pronounced a decided success, and grow- 
ing more in favor every year. But this college 
is notasolitary instanceinIowa. Allthe prom- 
inent institutions of the State, including the 
State University, are open alike to men and 
women; and a glance into their catalogues 


in their regular collegiate courses. Instead of 
being ‘on the wane,’ co-education in the West 
is yearly growing more in favor.” 


MRS, PACKARD IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





The following address of Mrs. Packard be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee of the New 
Hampshire Legislature, in defense of the bill 


the Protection of the Laws, will repay a care- 
ful perusal. 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Judiciary : 
Before entering upon my argument in de- 
fense of the bill to “place the inmates of insane 
asylums under the protection of the laws,” al- 
low me to say that I did not come from Chica- 
go to Concord to make any attack upon your 
institution or superintendent. No, gentlemen ; 
on the contrary, Ido cherish the fond hope 
| that by the application of this bill to your no- 


the present worthy incumbent, it will be found 


place Dr. Bancroft where his own actions may 
prove him worthy to be placed —upon the pin- 
nacle of fame and honor, as the model superin- 
tendent, 


cannot be ignorant of the fact that these hu- 
manitarian institutions are sometimes pervert- 





for the insane, and made horrible prisons, 
where the innocent sane victims of cupidity or 


almost as powerless to thwart base and wicked 
designs as if they were in their graves. And 
you also are aware that the public confidence 


reports of abuse and outrage inflicted upon the 
insane while confined in these institutions ; and 


means of substantiating the validity of these 
reports, the innocent are liable to suffer and the 
guilty to be exonerated, until an adequate 
remedy is found for existing evils. 

The facts as they do exist, the public, who 
support these institutions, have a right to 
know ; and to you, as their representatives, do 
they now look to devise and inaugurate a reli- 
able and appropriate means of ascertaining the 
truth or falsity of flying reports ; and it is due 
the officers of these institutions that they 
should be vindicated, ifinnocent ; and it is also 
due the patients to be protected, if they are 
suffering injustice. 

And, furthermore, gentlemen of the judicia- 
ry, since it is the object of legisiation to pre- 
vent crime, and also to protect the weak and 
defenseless, we claim legislation on this basis 
in support of this bill. 

To prevent crime, our republic designs and 
intends to hold all its citizens amenable to the 





shows that a fair proportion of ladies graduate 


to place the Inmates of Insane Asylums under , 


ble state institution, under the management of | 


to be the model institution of the country, and | 


But, gentlemen, as men of intelligence, you | 
ed from their avowed use as curative homes | 


} malice are hidden, where they are rendered | 


in these institutions is sometimes shaken by | 


as there now exist no definite and specific | 


protection of the laws. But under the present 
rule of asylums, the inmates have no access to 
law at all. No matter to what extent their 
right to justice is ignored, there is granted 
them no chance whatever of self defense. 
| this bill, gentlemen, proposes to place the in- 


| 
! 
| 
| 


same laws as shield other citizens; for the in- 


But | 


mates of asylums under the protection of the | 


| sane have the same right to be treated with | 


| reason, justice, and humanity as the sane. 


| Therefore the insane ought to have the same | 


| protection of law as the sane. 
| Yes, gentlemen, the attendants of your in- 


/sane asylum need the same wholesome re- | 


| straints of the laws, in their treatment of the 
| inmates, that other human beings need; for 
they are subject to like passions, and besides, 
are more tempted to anger and resentment by 
the unreasonable conduct of insane people un- 
der their charge. Still, we ought todemand of 
them a reasonable control of their own temper, 
or they ought not to occupy this position ; for 
we claim that these attendants ought not to 
have any more license to commit assault and 
battery, man-slaughter, or any other crime, 
upon an insane person, than upon a sane one. 

But as it is, gentlemen, the insane are now 
entirely outside the pale of justice, as you have 
furnished them with no chance whatever for an 
appeal to the laws from this arbitrary power of 
their attendants. They cannot reach the laws. 
There is no link between them and the law. 
Thus you leave them entirely at the mercy of 
their keepers. If their keepers knew their pa- 
tients could appealto the law for redress of 
wrongs and injuries, it would be a wholesome 
restraint upon their use of power in their prison 
realm. 

And you know, gentlemen, that an irrespon- 
sible power is liable to become arbitrary and 
cruel, as the records of slavery and the army 
demonstrate. Therefore, for the sake of the 
officers of insane asylums, as well as for the 
interests of the patients, it is both wise, just 
and humane to have this power held in check 
by the restraints of the law. 

‘There should, therefore, be a superior power 
inaugurated, by which this now autocratic 
power can be held amenable to the laws, when 
abused; and the object of this bill is to create 
this link of communication between the in- 
mates and the laws of our republic, by means of 
which, crime, if committed in this autocratic 
realm, can be detected, and held accountable 
to the same laws as the like offense would be 


Thus the power of the superintendent would 
be under the same wholesome restraints of 
statute laws, and be subject to the same pen- 
alties for the abuse of power, through his at- 
tendants, over this unfortunate class, in his 
realm, as over any other class of citizens. 

We claim, gentlemen, that superintendents 
ought to stand just where their own actions 
place them, as well as our other pablic servants ; 
and we also claim that there is no more reason 
for concealing the actions of this class of of- 
ficials from public scrutiny, than there is for 
concealing the actions of other public men. If 
they can stand on their own actions, let them 
stand! as we claim your noble Dr. Bancroft 
can, head and shoulders, above other superin- 
tendents, as an example to the world; but if 
they cannot stand on their own actions, let 
them fall! 

The institutions are not established solely for 
the benefit of the superintendents, but they are 
designed, by the peuple, for the benefit of the 
patients. 

The Governor of New Hampshire has fur- 
nished a noble body-guard for your superin- 
tendent, in the board of trustees; now let him 
be equally just to his patients, by furnishing 
| them with a body-guard of corresponding abil- 
| ity. By this judicious balance of power, the 
dangers of an autocratic power will be annihi- 

lated. 

Gentlemen, allow me, in closing my argu- 
| ment, to give you, in brief, my reasons why a 


| 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





when committed outside of these institutions. | 


| 





| free and unresisted communication between the | 


inmates of asylums and the outside world | 
| should be established through their own body- | 


| guard :— 


| A free ard unresisted correspondence will be | 


a restraint upon the exercise of tyranny, and 
| will be to the inmates of insane asylums what 
| a police force is to a city—a means of prevent- 
|ing crime. It will 
gratification. It will cultivate their affection 
| for their relatives, which, under the present 
| censorship, is most cruelly shaken, if not de- 
| stroyed. It will mitigate their mental torture, 
| by allowing it a natural vent or expression. 


} 


| As the censorship is regarded by them as an 


| outrage upon their rights, its removal will | 
| help to reinstate in their minds the principle of | 


| justice. It will give their friends atest of their 
| mental condition. 


this reasonable right. It might prevent the 
culmination of evils developed in Illinois, under 
the superintendence of Dr. McFarland, by their 
investigating committee, by affording each case 


reported. Ifthe complaints of abuse are de- 
lusive, it could hurt no one: if true, they could 
| be corrected without public exposure. 


afford them an innocent | 


They have now no oppor- | 
| tunity for self-defense, and this will afford them | 


achance for settlement when the charges were | 


| and postponed the passage of this humane and | 


twentieths of the members were anxiously | 
waiting to vote for its final passage! Thus | 
summarily thwarted in their humane inten- 
tions, the highly indignant members adjourned, 
expressing their full determination to appeal to | 
their constituents never to make another ap- | 
propriation to the New Hampshire Asylum for 
the Insane until this bill is passed! «+ | 
If Dr. Bancroft can “stand upon his own ac- 


tions,” why has he thus surreptitiously arrested | 


popular bill ? r. | 
AN EMBARRASSING RECEPTION. | 
The worst consequence of war is the seed of | 
bitterness which remains to bear bloody fruit, 
a generation later. In a recently published 
French book written by several celebrated au- | 
thors and sold for the benefit of the poor in Al- | 
sace-Lorraine, is the following story by M. 
Ernst Lagouve: ‘A lady of Strasbourg had, 
since the late war, two Prussian officers of the 
army of occupation quartered at her house. 
These gentlemen made themselves very much 
at home, but complained bitterly that they were | 
not invited by their hostess to her private par- 
lor,and particularly that they were not admitted 
to her receptions. Thenext day they received | 
an invitation. They entered punctually at 8 | 
o’clock in the evening. The parlor was dimly | 
lighted by one single lamp, and ten ladies, | 
dressed in deep mourning, were seated in the 
apartment. The mistress of the house, seeing | 
them enter, rose to meet them, and, leading 
them to the first of these ladies, presented them 
with these words: “My daughter, whose hus- 
band was killed during the late siege.” The | 
Prussians turned pale. She led them to the 
second lady: ‘My sister, who lost her son at 
Froschweiler.” The Prussians looked embar- 
rassed. She led them to the third: “Madame | 
Spindles, whose brother was shot as a sharp- 
shooter.” The two Prussians shuddered. 
She led them to the fourth: “Madame Brown, | 
who saw her old mother murdered by the Uhl. | 
ans.” The officers recoiled. She led them to | 
the fifth: “Madame Couleman, who—” But | 
the Prussians could endure no more. Stam- | 
mering and confused, they bowed and with- 
drew precipitately, as if they felt suffocated by 
the crape of the mourning garments around | 
them like a shroud. 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO,, 


143 Tremont St., Boston. | 
LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 


Table Cloths, 








Napkins, 
Doylies, 
Tray Cloths, &c., 

¢ of every description. 


PLAIN LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, | 
PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 
Lace Curtains, | 
Furniture Cevering, | 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOUDS. 

Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 6m 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT S8St., | 





| work has not been su 


VALUABLE BOOKS 
OF BOUND MUSIC 
GEMS. 
Gems of Sacred Song. 
Gems of German Song. 
Gems of Scottish Song. 
Wreath of Gems. 
Pearls. 


Shower of Pearls. 


The best Vocal Duets. 
Operatic Pearls. 
Best Opera Songs. 

Bds. $2.50; Cl., $3.00; Full 
Gilt, $4.00. . 

The above volumes are quite unsurpassable, as each 
one is filled and crowded with the very best VocaL 
Mosaic of fts kind. Books are large and wonderfully 
cheap. Pages full sheet music size. (200 to 250 pages.) 


REMEMBER Ovr New ORGAN AT HOME,2.0 
Home is not complete without it. 

LOOK AT The Standard, for Choirs,&c.,, 15 

Cheerful Vcices, for Schools, 50 

River of Life, for Sunday Schools, % 

The above books for sale by all dealers. Sent, 
post paid, on receipt of price. 

Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 


Collegiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex- 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 


Price of each book, 








| of studies, and receive the same degrees. 


The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 
four years, and includes, in addition to the college 
a preparatory school. 

The accomp|]&hments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman. 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1878. 

For catalogue and further particulars, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE OOLLEGE, 


Swarthmoere, Delaware Co., Pa. 





CROCKERY 


If you wish to buy your Crockery, China, and 
House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
or write fora Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty, State where you saw this advertisement 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


' are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 


charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
inthis city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 


| great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 


ery town and village within a large radius of the citys 
to whom, if called upon to do 80, we should have li 
We claim that the carefulness of our 
vassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


erty to refer. 


| OLIVER & TABER, Dentists 


—AND— | 
No. 1& 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE. 
ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Now, gentlemen, is it not the simple dictates | 
| of common justice on your part, as dictated by | 


| the golden rule, to recommend the passage of | 


| own dear wives and daughters, are liable to 


grants to this most unfortunate class. 
And, gentlemen of the judiciary, by your 
action on this bill, will you not allow me to 


this bill ? for each of you, sirs, and also your | 


need, personally, the same protection this bill | 


| hold up New Hampshire to the other States of | 


this Union as the model State in extending to 
the inmates of their insane asylums, not only 
the parental care of a humane superintendent, 
| but also the additional shield of their just and 
| equitable laws ? 


By request, Mrs. Packard corroborated the 


own experience, as detailed in her book, enti- 
| tled ‘Modern Persecution ; or, Insane Asylums 
| Unveiled.” 

As the result, the bill passed tne Senate, 
unanimously, and was read a second time in 


Insane Asylums. The Chairman, Mr. P. B, 
Cogswell, most obstinately refused, even in 
“contempt of the Legislature,” to report it 
back in season for the House to take action 
upon it. 
croft’s last and desperate resort for defeating 
the bill, since it had been publicly announced 
upon the floor of the House, that nineteen 





This was understood to be Dr. Ban- | 


Would announce to their friends and customers that | 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in all their departments, and, during the months of | 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 


room for their spring importations. 


the House, and referred to the Committee on | 


Butler & Norwood, 


| principles above stated, by the testimony of her | 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 
—AND— 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan's. 


3. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


The Old Indian Dector, 


So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures 


OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


} 
} 
} 
BF Consultation free of charge lt | 
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lg IMPROVED 


| New York. eS 


' 


(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan 15 ly 





ro s % every 
> $75 to $250 per. month, wiser 
male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE, This Machine will stitch, 

CS hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only 
= $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 


1 We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew 
4 astronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
mm than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
4. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 


cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
SF We pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 
@ expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
&Oxmount can bemade, Addrsss SECOMB & CO., 

Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chteago, 1ll.; or 

St. Louis, Mo. may 10 3m 
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JOSEPH LEWANDO’S * 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE 


— AND — 
Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: 
264 Washington Street Boston. 
1844 Washington Street Highlands. 
7 Railroad Avenue Lynn. 
Galen Street Watertown. 
332 Broadway ° ‘ ° So. Boston. 
Sept. 3. ly 
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Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 


When he pays his an- | 


soription expires on his paper. 
peal subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 

—_—O— 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 


—$ 0 — 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of wuich the market 
price is $60. 


—_—O—— 


NOTICE. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, | 


have copies of the WomaNn’s JouRNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 
he 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jougnat for sale. 
Qenw 
We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
ona wee will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE A8SSO- 
CIATION, 


The Annual Meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in Lancas- 
ter, at the Town Hall, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
August 26 and 27, beginuing on Tuesday evening, at 
7.30 P. M., and continuing in session Wednesday 
morning, afternoon, and evening, at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 
P. M., and 7.30 P.M. 

In addition to New Hampshire speakers, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mary F. Eastman, and other friends from abroad, 
will be present and address the Convention. 

A genera! attendance of the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, from all parts of the State, is requested, and 
all who feel an interest in the question are earnestly 
invited to be present. 


By order of the Executive Committee, 
ARMENIA 8. WHITE, Pres. 








MIXED COMMISSIONS. 

Under this title, a council of men of high de- 
gree holds its private sittings in this town of 
Newport, from whose breezy suburbs I write. 
Its business is to deal in detail with the diffi- 
culties to which the Geneva arbitration gave 
a settlement on general principles. Its presi- 
dent is Count Corti, the Italian Minister. 
Hon. Russell Gurney of England and Judge 
Hale of this country are among its prominent 
members. It sits with closed doors, but its 
deliberations are regarded with cor fidence and 
goodwill, because its business is to settle by 
reason claims which must rest on reason. 
Honor to it, therefore, and all praise. 

’ But I wish that Mixed Commissions sat all 
the time, not with closed doors, or tu deal 
with money questions alone. The world is 
full of claims upon our respect and endurance 
which should not be accepted or rejected 
without this same appeal to the corporate 
wisdom which can embody a variety of points 
of view, and thus ensure right judgment. 
My mixed commission should be composed of 
Men and Women, of generous youth and wise 
age, and points of high interest, upon which 
people differ, should be submitted to individ- 
uals bound together by an earnest iutention, 
but not allied by caste or class ambition and 
prejudice. We might begin by submitting to 
them the well known line: 

“Life is real, life is earnest,’’ 


asking, ‘does anybody believe this? and ifso, 
what does it mean ?” 

Another question might be, ‘‘Whether Chris- 
tian nations are at all bound by Christian doc- 
trine, aud whether the precepts we revere ina 
sacred book have any office outside of it?” 

Still another. “Are men the exclusive judges, 
not of what is manly alone, but also of what 
is womanly? And do women know anything 
about themselves ?” 

Some newspaper correspondents draw sad 
pictures of the precocious worldliness of Amer- 
ican children at watering places, their fatal 
aping of the folly of their elders, keeping late 
hours, partaking of stimulants and unwhole- 
some food, and paying their infant devotions 
to the shrine of Mammon, by talking and 
thinking only of what money can buy. The 
question to the Mixed Commission would be, 
whether these things are any one’s business, 
and whether the demoralization of the young 
is of the smallest consequence to human soci- 
ety? Some awful apercus still remain behind 
in my thoughts. We may even venture to 
ask, ‘‘What is the necessity of being fashion- 
able ?”? and, “What is the reason why those 
whose labor earns the wealth of nations must 
always be poor ?” 

But we are here getting upon revolutiona- 
ry ground. To doubt the divine rights of 
Fashion and of Capital is indeed daring. Yet 
as the ancient Tony Weller repeated “An alibi, 
Samivel, an alibi,” so the present writer asks 
for a Mixed Commission of honest, sensible 
men and women, to investigate particularly 
watering place life, and to examine into the 
sense and nonsense of the Summer period. 

J. W. 4H. 


| A GENEROUS OFFER. 


Any lady who is prepared to enter the Bos- 
ton Uni-ersity, and whose only difficulty is a 
deficiency of means, is requested to confer 
with Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, at 19 Follen 
| St., Cambridge. 

One young lady has already passed the first 
examinations with the highest honors. The 
| second examination is to take place in Sep- 
| tember next. It would be well that an equal 
| number of the sexes should be represented in 
the first class. . 





| — _ 


TWICE A WEEK 


Twice a Week is the name of a new paper, 
“made and sold by Iowa women,” at Des 
Moines. The fifth number has reached us. 
The women editors nowhere let their names 
| appear, and in answer to enquiries say: 
| We desire to make a woman’s ne wspaper— 
| not a suffragist or anti organ, but open to dis- 
| cussion; not Republican, Democratic, Metho- 
| dist, Spiritualist—not istic in any thing, but to 
| hear or express opinions upon any event or 
| transaction in which the public is likely to be 
| interested. ; 

We make it small because it is cheaper to— 


| compact to get as much into it as large papers | 


| haye—twice a-week because many lose inter- 
| est in a week’s continuation that would not 
in three days, and because once-a- week's news 
| is too slow for the times—print in bourgeois 
rather than smaller type, because children and 
older people read it easier—do not lead origi- 


son why it should be distinguishable—publish 
Tuesdays and Fridays so that there will be but 
little lying in the mails over Sunday. 

The present number contains local and other 
news items, poetry, story, and not least valua- 
ble, the market prices of Chicago, New York, 


the new venture success, L 8. 


—<——_ 


SUFFRAGE OR SERVITUDE? 


capable of voting except at the dictation of 
their husbands and therefore that all women 
(who are, or ought to be married) are rightful- 
ly excluded from suffrage. 

Twenty years ago, the apologists for slavery 
asserted that the negro was made to be subor- 


of the slave to his master was a law of Nature, 
that servants were incapable of voting except 


fore that all colored men (who were or ought 
to be servants) were rightfully excluded from 
suffrage. 

In refutation of this theory, the abolitionists 
published the thrilling details of outrage and 
oppression which abounded in Southern news- 
papers and drew the inevitable inference that 
human nature cannot safely be trusted with 
despotic power, and that a system which bore 
such evil fruit must itself be unnatural and 
wicked. 

The slaveholders protested against this use 
of “extreme cases.” They declared that such 
instances were exceptional. But the common 
sense of mankind sustained the logic of the 
abgjitionists and decreed that if the superior 
brain of the Caucasian is able to dominate the 
brain of the colored man, it must, at least, do 
so with the consent of the colored man, ex- 
pressed under the forms of representative gov- 
ernment. 

So, to-day, in refutation of the theory of 
‘the subject nature of Woman,” suffragists 
have a right to publish the equally thrilling 
instances of outrage and oppression which are 
daily perpetrated, under the forms of law, by 
husbands upon their wives and by men upon 
women, and to draw the equally legitimate 
inference that an assumed masculine superior- 
ity, which bears such evil fruit, must also be 
unnatural and wicked. 

For, to-day, the law of the District of Co- 
lumbia and of every territory except Utah and 
Wyoming and of almost every State in the 
Union, subordinates the wife to the husband, 
treats the marriage relation as one of protec- 
tion and maintenance on his part and as one 
of service and dependance on hers, while it 
constitutes the man the sole guardian of the 
children, the sole head of the family, and the 
sole governing constituent of State and Na- 
tion. 

Is this subjection of woman to man the true 
ideal of marriage and of society? Is it thelaw 
of Nature? Let such cases as the following 
give answer. We copy from the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Register : 

ATTEMPTED SUICIDE. 

Mrs. Osborue, last Thursday, became tired 
of life and drank laudanum to relieve this fe- 
ver called living. But up to the hour of going 
to press she lives. The circumstances of this 
tragical affairare as follows: 

Last night Osborne, the husband of the 
would-be suicide, went home after drinking 
pretty freely. He abused his wife with his 
bitter tongue, and not content with that it is 


said struck her several times—the woman’s 
face and head showing marks of his brutality. 


from his blows rendered her despondent, des- 
perate. The more she thought of her wretch- 
ed life, made utterly miserable by such scenes 
as that which she had just gone through, and 
neglect and ill treatment, of various kinds, 
heaped upon her, the more irksome and worth- 
less and disgusting life seemed to her, and this 
morning, after a night of pain, she determined 
no longer to bear the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, the pangs of despised love, 





nal matter because we know of no special rea- | 


Liverpool, St Louis, and Des Moines. We wish | 


The opponents of Woman Suffrage say that | 
Woman is made to be subordinate to man, | 
that the subjection of a wife to her husband is | 
a law of Nature, that married women are in- | 


dinate to the white man, that the subjection | 


at the dictation of their employers and there- | 


This conduct, and the pain she experienced | 


: the bitter taunt, the brutal blow. One draught | of support. 


| fiom a little vial in the pantry would a quietus 


put to all such turmoil, and bring sweet sleep | there is some contradiction in this assertion, 


and forgetfulness, a balm for every wound of 
the flesh and the spirit. She shuddered a mo- 
ment at the thought of so suddenly shutting 
out the light of earthly life, and stilling the 
pulses and the throbbings of heart and brain, 
but her purpose was unshaken by any dread of 


| 


something after death. She hastily wrote the | 


following note: 

“I died happy i long to leave this world. You have 
struck me for the last time so good by. put my 
brown dre-s on me. i kave it all, there is things on 
the stand to lay me out.”’ 

Then she swallowed a large dose of laud- 
anum—but, as is often the case, it was too 
large, and the dread power sbe invoked came 
not at her bidding. 

After Osborne had left home this morning 
to go to town, sume of the neighbors, know- 

| ing that a disturbance had taken place, went 


| in the inferiority of the sex, it is not a reason 


to the house and found Mrs. Osborne stupid | 


from the effects of the fatal drug. Word was 
at once sent to town to constable Balch, who 
drove over to the house, saw the situation 
| and hastened for a doctor, and on his way met 
| Osborne going home. Balch told him of the 
condition of his wife, and that he ought to 
get a doctor, but Osborne didn’t see it in that 
light, and pursued his way home, while Mr. 
| Baleh went for Dr. Fiske and took him to 
where the woman was, 
vring to make his wife say that he had not 
struck her, but she would say nothing—was 
scarcely conscious. 
Effectual means were at once resorted to to 


| relieve Mrs. Osborne, and she will probably | from those they despise, and believe they can- 


| fully recover, 

The neighbors are all afraid of Osborne, he 
isso violent and ugly. Mrs. Osborne is a crip- 
pled woman. The man Osborne used to car- 
| ry on the business of hat making. He lives 


| on tha east side of the river, nearly opposite | never been taught to work to any purpose; 


the Mt. Holyoke lot. 
THE DEATH OF MRS, OSBORNE. 

Mrs. Osborne, whose attempt at suicide we 
detailed yesterday, died last evening at six 
o’clock. This morning, an inquest was held at 
Justice Allen’s office, and the result of the 
| examination is given below 

The jury returned a verdict that 


own hand, a quantity of jaudanum sufficient 
to cause her death, well knowing the sai 
laudanum to bedeadly poison. .... And the 
said Ada Osborne did die by the poison afore- 
said on the 1st day of August, 1873,.... and 
did take her life by the taking of said lauda- 
num, the cause thereof being cruel treatment 
from her said husband, B. F. Osborne; and so 
the jurors aforesaid, on their oaths aforesaid, 
say.” Signed by David A. Fisher, Arthur 
Moulton, Sheldon Allen, Geo. Bigelow, R. W. 
South worth, and Charles J. Weston, jurors. 
Who ever heard of a horse committing sui- 
cide to escape the domination of a cruel mas- 
! ter? But this poor woman preferred death to 
| bondage. Of course, as the abolitionists were 
| charged with stirring up dissension between 


| master and servant, by calling attention to 
| “extreme cases,’’ so, to-day, the advocates of 
the Equal Rights of Woman will be charged 
| with stirring up domestic discord when we 
pronounce such cases as the above, the direct 
| practical result of the injustice of the Law. 
| This wicked and absurd doctrine of masculine 
supremacy is the cause of ten thousand such 
| tragedies as this; I believe it is productive of 
more suffering and degradation in our coun- 
| try to-day, than grew out of the white man’s 
supremacy over the colored race in 1860. 
| What thenis the true relation between hus- 
| band and wife in the family and between man 
| and woman in the State? Eighteen years 
| ago my wife and I answered that question for 
ourselves. We declared our marriage to 
mean “‘a peimanent partnership of equals, with 
| reciprocal rights and duties.’’ We repudiat- 
| ed the unjust laws which subject the person, 
and offspring, and property of the wife to the 
dominion of the husband and pledged our- 
selves never to appeal to them in case of dis- 
| agreement, but to settle our differences of 
opinion by compromise or arbitration. 
| What we then affirmed in theory is, to-day, 
| the record of our lives, I speak now from my 
| own experience and from a careful observa- 
| tion of the lives of others. I have never 
known an unhappy marriage, where reciproc- 
| ity of rights was conceded. I have never 
| known a happy marriage where a husband as- 
| serted his supremacy dr where a wife submit- 
ted to subjection. I have known hundreds of 
| lives made miserable by the attempt to carry 
| out the “Subjection’’ theory, even where the 
wife believed it was her duty to submit. Alike 
in the home and in the State “two heads are 
better than one,” and “in the multitude of 
councillors there is safety.’’ H, B. B. 





FEMININE IDLENESS. 
| The late John Stuart Mill, in his work enti- 
| tled the ‘‘Subjection of Women,” opened 
the doors to Woman’s freedom and awaken- 
ed every true heart by his thrilling words and 
powerful arguments to a realization of Wo- 
| man’s responsibility to God and man. 
No thinker need ever talk of Woman’s phy- 
sical incapacity for work, when she siniply 
asks that her nature should have free scope. 
| As soon as legal disabilities are removed, the 
| question “What can I do?” will be decided by 
| each woman for herself. The anxiety of man- 
| kind in her behalf will then be an altogether 
| unnecessary solicitude. 
| There is always great contempt for an idle 
| man who takes no measures to support him- 
| self and seeks no profession. Now I ask if 
| the dangers of idleness and temptation are 
' not as trying to the weaker sex? The miser- 
ies springing from feminine dependence are 
keenly feit in married life, which, instead of 
| being pure and holy, is corrupted by the fact 
| that women often secure husbands as a means 


Osborne was endeav. | 


| 


Conventionality tells you this 
is woman’s duty and natural sphere. Yet 
for people evidently fear that if any other 
doors were open to woman in which she | 
might escape want, few would be willing to | 
accept the condition said to be natural to | 
her. Do they mean by thigthat marriage is | 
not sufficiently attractive to induce Woman to 
accept it for its own sake ? 

I myself do not believe any loving man or 
woman would renounce true happiness when 
within his or her reach, whatever might be 
their occupation. However sincere the belief 


for opposition to woman’s earning an honest 
living? I say honest, because I consider the 
present mode vile and degrading to the hu- 
man race. Itis an exception to meet with a 
girl who is taught to look to her future. Fa- 
thers who have only a life income, and that un- 
certain, neglect to teach girls the habit of pro- 
viding for themselves, save by marriage. They 
are sent to school, and then “come out” 
which means “for sale, to the highest bidder.’’ 

But these are fortunate ones, attractive 
enough to be chosen by men as “helpmeets!” 
What then becomes of the redundant wo- 
men? They spend their lives receiving, even 


not help it. Thank heaven! there are wo- 
men with self respect and spirit enough to 
Say. 

“T will earn my own living, though I have 





how is it possible ?”’ 
Why wonder at divorce and the misery that 





| Thackeray depicts, while such is the case? 


NAL. Itis to be hoped that one or both of 
these groups, much commended also by the 


| New York Home Journal, may hereafter be 
| shown to lovers of art in Boston. 


Mme. Haz- 
ard is about to return to Europe, and gill 
probably establish herself before long in the 
country in which she has gained so many 
friends, and in which her works are so highly 
esteemed. * 


THE OHIO CAMPAIGN---LETTER FROM MRsg. 
CUTLER. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—The Ohio Constitution- 
al Convention, not finding it too easy a mat- 
ter to suit 105 different minds, to say nothing 
of the many who are to vote upon its work in 
the end, have concluded to adjourn till the 
second of December next, when the work is 
to be resumed in the city of Cincinnati. 

The report of the standing committee on 
elections has been made, in which the full 
distinction of sex is retained. They therefore 
propose that it shail be a man’s government 
for men alone. They have also made a bid 
for foreign votes by proposing that foreigners 
shall be eligible to the right of suffrage after 
one year’s residence in the State. They have 
also given due prominence to the question of 
minority representation, or the system of 
cumulative voting. 

Do they suppose that women are deaf 
and blind, that we take no heed to these 





| things? They are educating thinking women 
| to a fuller comprehension of their need of 


the ballot, by every such measure. 

On the other hand, I am glad to tell you 
that I had a conversation with the Chairman 
of the Special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage yesterday, aud he assured me that the 


“the said | the world without learning to conceal such 
Ada Osborne did voluntarily take, with her nerve aud knowledge as they possess,*‘because 


| men is sycophancy to men. 


The popular phrase is “Look up for a friend 
Few girls live long in 


| and down for a wife.” 


Committee were unanimous in agreeing to re- 
port in favor of giving women the ballot. 
| This adjournment will not work to our dis- 
| advantage, I think. It will give usa better 
| Opportunity to marshal our forces and bring 
Yet, exactly in | all legitimate influences to bear. 
| proportion to the attention man pays to pret- | The conflict is too serious to be lightly won. 
| ty helplessness, is the severity with which he | This question, which is so largely one of pub- 
| condemns it when it is inhis way. Is it right | lie morality, will not be suffered to go by de- 
| at one time to be charmed with a woman’s | fault. When the really good and earnest 
| sweet dependence and ignorance and at anoth | people know the meaning of the opposition 
er to be disgusted with her incapacity ? | toour movement, we shall rally to our sup- 
Now let us look at the lives of those women | port the strongest moral elements of the 
who have found their natural sphere and be- State, for Ohio is unquestionably one of the 
| come “‘helpmeets” to man. Unfortunate hus- | first states in point of morality, religion and 
| bands try in vain to make such women see | temperance. 


| the necessity of economizing. They reply:| Yet the powers of darkness are mighty. 


| 


| the gentlemen don’t like it.” 
| A great part of what women say about wo- 





| ing Italian society, she has also, we infer from 


“I have never thought about books or 
money, but must have so much a year for my 
dress.” 

What is the result of the invention of the 
sewing-machine? Instead of three tucks as 
formerly, now we have thirty; we sew frills 
on the edges and edges on frills! Wealthy 
women pass their time in a round of social | 
engagements, or learn a ‘“‘nice” piece to per- | 
form on the piano or at private theatricals of | 
an evening. The care and education of the 
children are left to nursery-maids and govern- 
esses. 

Two hundred years ago, men valued dress 
as women now do, and looked upon useful 
work in thesame light. Natural idleness aud 
ignorance are egainst Woman leading an ac- 
tive life, but itis so plainly right that no con- 
scientious woman can pass through life with- 
out doing so. If it be wrong, all that has 
been done to relax the chains on the minds of 
women has been a mistake. Women who 
read and especially those who write, are in 
the present state of affairs, a contradictory 
and disturbing element; they ought never to 
have been brought up with any acquirements 
but those ofa domesticservant. A.M. W. 





— tee 


MADAME HORTENSE DE HAZARD. 


Italian newspapers give great praise to the 
works of art recently exhibited by Mme. Haz- 
ard in New York. Mme. Hazard has resided 
for some years in Italy, and has especially oc- 
cupied herself with sculpture, which she has 
adopted as a profession. While Mme. Hazard 
has enjoyed admirable opportunities of observ- 





the encomiums of her friends, made diligent | 
progress in the art to which she has devoted | 
her principal efforts. Among her works, al 
medallion of the Princess Margherita of Pied- | 
mont, the futtre Queen of Italy, is much | 
praised both for its faithful likeness and fine | 
execution. 

Of agroup of Mme. Hazard’s composition 
called Abbandonata, the deserted, the Riforma 
of Rome says: 

“The conception of Mme. Hazard’s group is 
charming, and in accordance with the gentle | 
character of woman. The composition is in- | 
genious, free from constraint, and from those | 
traits which would change the sad and beauti- | 
ful mother represented in her work into a/| 
Madonna addolorata. 

“This figure bears the natural expression of | 
profound anguish, revealed not in the exag- 
gerated movement of a part of the body, but 
in the absorption of every sense in a pang too 
bitter to be expressed in outward manifesta- 
tions.” 

Another group represents the theme of | 
Peace so familiar to these columns. This 
work of art has suggested to Raffaele Salustri | 
a poem which we shall endeavor to translate | 
for publication in another issue of this JouR- | 


Only for our faith in a great supreme spirit of 
good, who will not let evil overstep the limits 
where it can be made a servant of holiness, we 
should fail utterly and surrender all. 

The Republican State Convention, while 
making its bid for foreign votes, forgot to 
mention even “respectful consideration.’”’ We 
thought to remind the Democracy that we 
were a living part of the community and so 
we sent them the enclosed letter, but they 
were not reminded. Some day, we shall be 
heard. Even now, men say thoughtfully, “it 
is only a question of time.” 

But we could not expect that people as old 
as the Hon. William Allen, acompeer of Web- 
ster and Clay and Calhoun, would be likely to 
remember the mother who bore him or the sis- 
ter who played with him at her knee. We 
must pardon much to senility, remembering 
how soon the men ofa past generation will be 
amongthe things that were. H. M. F. C. 

Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 12. 


A GREETING FROM MAINE. 


PUBLISHERS WOMAN’s JOURNAL:—Here- 
with I send a subscription to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, from time you began to send it to 
me. I suppose it was sent by the good will of 
a friend, but I cannot quite afford to be by 
holden to the grace of any one for so good a 
paper. The articles of Mr. Higginson, Mrs. 
Howe, Mr. Blackwell, Lucy Stone and Mrs. 
Livermore and others, read so much like the 
ringing appeals that I used to read in the 
Liberator and Anti-Slavery Standard, and for 
atime the Herald of Freedom, that it revives 
the memory of those days. Of course you 
are destined to succeed. It will take time to 
overoome the life-long prejudices and conser- 
vatism of such old fogies as myself and oth- 
ers. But it is a question of time only. Yours 
truly. JAMES A. MILLIKEN. 

Cherryfield, Maine, Aug. 14. 





EXILES FOR EDUCATION. 


The paternal zeal of the Russian Govern- 
ment, in the matter of regulating the education 
of women, has sent to this country a little band 
of exiles, not exactly for conscience sake, but 
for the sake of education. The medical school 
of Zurich, last year, had one hundred and fifty 
daughters of Russia studying for a degree, with 
the intention of returning to the Empire and 
practising their profession. It was through the 
efforts of the Russian Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, who seems to be thoroughly imbued with 
the nationalizing spirit that distinguishes the 
Muscovite Government, that these students 
were first warned that they would not be recog- 
nized as practitioners in the Empire, and,shortly 
after, that the ukase was issued ordering their 
return. It is not incredible that many should 
obey ; it is more wonderful that these few sub- 





jects of an absolute monarchy should dare to 


take their liberties in their own hands and seek a 
land where they may not only complete their 
education, but enjoy the fruits of their study 
on an equality with all others. The description 
of these women represents them as of aeaty 
high attainments, decorous, accomplished an 
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as ambitious as any can be when landing in a 
strange country without money. From the 
accounts which come of the scientific standing 


taken by other of these Russian female students | 


in Germany, they will prove a welcome acces- 
sion to the ranks of women scientists and re- 
formers in this country.—Boston Post. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Bishop Simpson’s health is improving. 

Four Italian slave children have been placed 
in the State Reform School at New Haven, 
Conn. 

Mrs. Hough, the oldest European inhabitant 
of Bombay, India, lately died, aged eighty- 
eight years. 

Hon. A. A. Sargeant, the new Woman Suf- 
frage Senator from California, is not a stock- 
holder in the Central Pacific Railroad and 
contradicts the statement to that effect which 
has been made by his political enemies. 

Gail Hamilton observes that “Not the least 
of the many benefits wrought us by the clergy 
is the sweet somnolence which so gently and 
benignly broods over a weary and happy con- 
gregation on a sultry Sunday afternoon.”’ 

In a suit for damages in a Washington (D. 
C.) court last week, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood 
appeared on one side, contending against 
male lawyers. She conducted her case credi- 
tably, but it is not stated whether she won or 
not. 

A woman in Litchfield, Ill., set all her 
neighbors laughing last Fall by sewing up her 
peach trees in bed ticking. The fun isn’t 
over yet, for now she has an orchard full of 
peaches, while the neighbors have not a single 
one. 

A Memorial, asking for the appointment of 
Judge Selden to the Chief Justiceship, is re- 
ceiving signatures from those believing Woman 
Suffrage to be a constitutional right, in con- 
sideration of the fact that he defended Miss 
Anthony when she was on trial for voting. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., have recently 
published a notable volume on the higher 
education of women, entitled ‘The Liberal 
Education of Women, The Demand and the 
Method, Current Thoughts in England and 
America. Edited by James Orton, A. M., 
Professor in Vassar College’’ 

It is said that Durand’s Female College at 
Wellesley, is to train all its students in a fire 
department, so that hereafter, instead of going 
to a fire for mere amusement, they will under- 
stand it means work, and will know just how 
to take hold. They will be trained to all do- 
mestic utilities, to bake and mend and wash. 

The Trustees of Boston University, as will 
be seen from the notice in another column, 
are to open an Academic department in Sep- 
tember. The success that has attended this 
new Institution, the ample resources at the 
command of its trustees, will be a {sufficient 
guarantee against any failure in the new de- 
partment. 

The testament of a Kentucky gentleman, 
executed before his marriage and giving all his 
estate to the lady who became his wife, has 
been set aside in favor of his heirs at law, the 
court holding that the marriage operated as a 
revocation, and that the widow is entitled 
only to her dower. And this is called “jus- 
tice.’’ 

The Boston Commonwealth notes the com- 
plaint of our lady correspondent against one 
of the policemen at the Dover Street bathing 
house, and says that “ifthe writer will ad- 
dress Alderman James Power, chairman of 
the Bathing Committtee, at City Hall, he 
will have this offense promptly remedied.” 
We have sent Alderman Powers a marked 
copy of the article and await the result. 

Qld Margaret’s Boy, Mrs. Spofford’s beauti- 
ful story, which we credited to a local paper, 
week before last, originally appeared in Har- 
per’s Bazar and was written for that paper. 
We are glad of this opportunity to call atten- 
tion to the admirable taste and ability display- 
ed by Miss Mary L. Booth, the editor of the 
Bazar, which is itself a demonstration of Wo- 
man’s ability to fill the most responsible posi- 
tions. 

Miss Frances Willard has been appointed 
Professor of Esthetics in the Woman’s College 
of the Northwestern University, at Evanston, 
Iil., at a salary of $1800, which is to be increas- 
ed to $2000 in 1874, $2200 in 1875, and $2400 
in 1876. By the terms of the contract incor- 
porating the “Female College’ of Evanston 
with the University under this changed title, 
one of the University faculty must hereafter 
be a woman. Five women have also been 
elected to the University’s board of trustees. 

One-fourth of all the members of the 
Granges of lowa are said to be women and 
young men under age. Total membership 
187,500, number of lodges 1750. One of the 
greatest direct benefits of the order is the 
growing sociability of the members. Iowa 
farmers were just the same isolated, unpolish- 
ed, unsocial beings that you find in any of the 
other states. The Granges have dragged them 





/out in many of our cities. 


Several wealthy Boston ladies have been | 
| 


A case was decided in the County Court of | 
| 


raising a fund to be devoted to giving rides Chicago, Aug.8, invoving the validity of com- 


into the suburbs of the city to invalids whose | 
limited means do not allow them to procure | 
any such indulgence. Various methods of ar- | 
ranging excursions for poor children, mothers 
with infants, and invalids are being carried 
The charity is 


| worthy the consideration of every one during 
| this warm and sultry weather. 


Woman Suffrage, it is observed, is not popu- 
lar in the Southern girls’ schools. 
at one of the Summer commencements gave 
the key-note of Southern opinion when he 


| cautioned his pretty young hearers ‘against 
| the Woman Suffrage folly, which is obtruding 


| 


itself into the politics of the day; to have noth- 
ing to do with it, but to kill it with their 


frowns and not let it approach close enough to 
| touch the hems of their garments.” 





The Rev. W. G. Eliot, chancellor of Wash- 


| ington University, St. Louis, lodged informa- 
| tion last week, in the Court of Criminal Correc- | 


tion against two of the most noted of the 
demi- monde for keeping disorderly houses. Dr. 


Eliot’s purpose is to test the constitutionality | 


and legality of the social evil law. The per- 
severing effort of this brave and chivalrous 
gentleman to remove the shame of St. Louis, 


will make his name dear to every friend of healthy, happy, valued members of families 


Woman and of purity. 


Miss Katie Gaul, a Baltimore girl, only 17, 
who has been the pupil of Liszt at Stuttgart 
for two years, recently made a very triumphant 


debut in a concert, given before many repre- | 


sentatives of royalty and musical people, in 
which Liszt and she were the only soloists. 
After her first piece, Liszt took her by both 
hands and said: ‘“‘Bravissimo, America; you 


play charmant,”’ and added that she deserved | 
She gives high | ¢d public man. 


to be crowned with Jaurels. 
promise of future distinction. 


The wrath of Madame Lucca’s husband is 
readily explained by her counsel. “If the 
noble gentleman had succeeded in obtaining a 
divorce in Prussia, Mme. Lucca would have 
been obliged to pay him one-fourth of her in- 
come during life. As he had already spent a 


very elegant fortune: of her earnings, it oc- | 


curred to the little lady that she had done as 


much for him as the marriage bond anticipat- | 


ed, hence the divorce in New York. It was 
perfectly legal, and the Baron’s denial of a no- 
tice will not hold.”’ 


At the Labor Reform Convention in Lowell 
last week, the influence of women seems to 
have been singularly happy. We are told 
that after the adjournment for dinner an al- 
tercation took place between delegates in the 
hall as to the merits and demerits of Gen. 
Butler. A little row was imminent, but the 
pacific efforts of Mrs. Emma Dane, secretary 
of the Crispins’ organization, and Mrs, Mar- 
tha Walbridge of Stoneham, the only women 
present, proved successful in restoring har- 
mony. 


A new service has been made upon Brigham 
Young in the divorce case, of which we gave 
the particulars last week. But it is difficult 
to see, when Mrs. Ann Eliza is not a wife at 
all under the United States laws, how she can 
be divorced under them; and if she cannot be 
divorced she certainly cannot receive alimony. 
On the other hand, if the divorce is granted, 
it is an open recognition of the legality of poly- 
gamy, and a greater triumph for Brigham 
than the saving of his wealth. The decision 
will be awaited with interest. 


Twenty-two years ago, one Fletcher filched 
from Cox, a London bargeman, his wife. Cox 
comes into court at this late day, demanding 
damages of the said Fletcher, who, tendering 
one shilling in money current of the realm, 
claims that is full satisfaction for the wrong he 
acknowledges of harboring the said wife. A 
jury of his peers coincided in Fletcher’s esti- 
mate; so it goes upon the record that twelve 
pence is the legal value of that wife. It is to 
be hoped that this precedent will not fix the 
worth of spouses in general. 


The Jerald has a word for a ten-hour law, 
and considers it a disgrace that factory opera 
tives work eleven, twelve and fourteen hours 
a day in Massachusetts, while in England they 
have for a quarter of a century worked but 
ten hours. It is sail that children should be 
employed but five hours a day; and the State 
has an interest in the question of educating 
the operative to citizenship. The Labor Re- 
formers are commended for making no nomi- 
nations, and are urged to mark all those who 
are opposed to the cause, and go against them. 


The Lawrence American says that in that 
city social snuff-dipping parties, are very pop- 
ular vices among a class of the female opera- 
tives. “It is no uncommon thing to see half 
a dozen girls in a circle on the commonindulg- 
ing in this vice in the evening. 
steps along the populous streets are appropria- 
ted for this purpose by the inmates of the 
dwellings. This disgusting habit, which for- 


forth from their seclusion and rubbed them | merly was carried on in secret, is now prac- 
together, just what they wanted, to lift | ticed with shameless disregard of public opin- 


them out of the ruts, and now they are begin- 
ning to understand each other better and to 
take broader and more intelligent views of 
men and things. 


ion.’’ We are at a loss to perceive, however, 
that snuff-dipping is any worse or more repul- 
sive than the tobacco chewing which prevails 
so generally among men. 


An orator | 


The door- | right revolving shafts, separated but about six 


mon-law marriages. No similar case has evet 
before been decided in that State. A couple | 
married themselves, lived together for twelve | 


| years as husband and wife and had children, 


when the man died, leavinga large estate. The 
| woman obtained letters of administration, and | 

was in the full enjoyment of the property, when | 
| the man’s son by a former marriage sought to | 
| oust her from the homestead, on the ground 
that she was not legally his father’s widow. 
The court decided that a common-law mar- 
riage in Lilinois is perfeetly valid. The case 
| will be tested in the Supreme Court. 

The Brooklyn Eagle asks. “Why should a | 
woman be too proud to perform household- 
labor?” Why should she “not like to work as 
a servant,” if the work be easy and in a com- 

| fortable home? The question may be vari- 
| ously answered, but there can be no dispute | 
about the fact that women who might do 
worse shrink from such a household position. 
Thousands of New England young ladies 
would receive as an insult an invitation to en- 
| ter domestic service, yet crowd the factories, 
where employment is not so safe, pleasant or 
profitable, and where,in no just sense, is it 
more “‘respectable.”’ Hence, poorly paid, un- 
healthy, unhappy operatives, who might be 


| whose honorable service ought to involve no 
| disgrace. Hence, also, bad servants, who are 
| not slow to assume the absur “independence” 


| which characterizes the age.” 


A majority of the women clerks in the 
| Treasury Department at Washington, come 
| from what we popularly term “the best fami- 
lies.” Governor Fairchild, of Wisconsin, 
there found the fair girl who became his 
wife. She was the daughter of a distinguish- 
The present United States 
District Attorney for South Carolina “pressed 
| his suit” in the Treasury for beautiful Alice 
| Ingersoll, daughter of a former Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts. Mrs. Johnson, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Abert, formerly for many years 
head of the bureau of Typographical Engin- 
eers, has for ten years been a clerk in the 
Treasury. Mrs. Tilton, sister of General 
Robert Ould, formerly United States District 
Attorney for the District of Columbia, is there 
also, as are the widows of Captain John Ring- 
gold and Major Heap. 


The Boston Pilot, which makes no objection 
to the taxation of unrepresented American 
women, is abocked at the arrest of a Catholic 
priest for refusing to pay his tax and publishes 
the following letter. 

JAIL OF THE City oF Sr. Joun, N.B., t 
July 30, 1873. 

I, the undersigned, Catholic priest of the 
city of St. John, protest with all my power 
against my shameful arrest in the public street 
of the city when going to discharge my priest- 
ly duties, and against my detention in this 
prison, when [ committed no other crime than 
that of refusing to acknowledge the un- 
just school tax imposed upon me. I protest 
in the name of the liberty which the Catholic 
Church has a right to enjoy in this Province; 
I protest in the name of liberty of conscience 
which was guaranteed to all Frenchmen by 
the treaty between France and England; I[ 
protest in the name of justice and equal rights 
to every citizen; and I appeal from this pris- 
on to every citizen of the Dominion of Canada 
to stop the shameful persecution of our Goy- 
ernment against the Catholics of this Province. 

JoserpH MICHAUD, Priest. 
Cure d’Office of the Cathedral. 
Mr. Michaud was liberated at about 6:30, 


P.M., the taxes having been paid by some friend. 


An English paper states that among the 
other residences which will be brought into 
the market this season is an estate which, 
though inferior in historic interest to that of 
Pope’s villa, has about it associations which 
invest it with something of romance. We 
mean Plas Newydd, near Llangollen, in North 
Wales. Some forty or fifty years ago it was 
well known to Welsh tourists as the home o¢ 
the eccentric “Ladies of Llangollen,” Miss 
Ponsonby and Lady Eleanor Butler, who, 
having eloped together from their homes in 
Ireland in 1799, lived there till their deaths, at 
very advanced ages, about the year 1830. It 
is praised in verse by Miss Seward, who also 
dealt out plentiful eulogiums on its eccentric 
occupants. The estate comprises about twelve 
acres in all, anid is well wooded, the trees still 
forming a rookery, as they did when “the 
ladies”? were alive. The house is “embelished 
with tasteful carved work, both inside and out- 
side.” 7 


The drowning of three young ladies at New- 
market, N. H., last week, while the gentlemen 
of the party escaped, shows the importance of 
girls learning to swim; and the terrible acci- 
dent which occurred at New Brighton, on 
Monday afternoon, is a sad commentary on 
the inconvenience of long skirts. A young lady 
named Craft, residing at Beaver Falls, in com- 
pany with some friends, visited the flour mills 
of Wilson Brothers. Standing near two up- 





| and one-half inches, her dress, which was of 
| light material, caught upon one of them. The 
| shafts were making about fifty revolutions per 
| minute, and the dress wound around and drew 
| her with it. The unfortunate girl was whirl- 
| ed through the narrow space between the two 

shafts perhaps one hundred times, Her scalp 

was torn away, a leg was broken, and she was 
| bruised about the body and injured internally. 





She was taken to a house near by and attend- | 
ed by the best medical skill. At 8 o’clock in | 
the evening she was conveyed to her home at 
Beaver Falls. But little hope is entertained. | 


The loose and reprehensible manner in 
which persons arrested have been treated 
while on their way in the “Black Maria” van, 
from the jail or station-houses to the Tombs, 
has been made the subject of complaint by the 
Grand Jury. In the past, as well as at pres- 
ent, it has been the custom to crowd both 
male and female prisoners into the van like so | 
many cattle, and serious results have been 
caused in consequence. In May last, for in- | 
stance, a girl of sixteen years, innocent, who | 
accompanied her mother under arrest, while | 
riding in the “Black Maria” from a police-sta- 
tion to the Tombs, received injuries which | 
will last for life, and the mother was also beat- | 
en senseless by the same ruffian. Instances of 
this sort of ‘prison life,” never get into the pa- 
pers at the time. How many other such 
phases of crime have occurred is not known | 
outside the wooden walls of that van, which 
has conveyed many thousands of prisoners to 
and from the beginning to the end of the judi- 
cial rope. 


Niss Margaret Van Allen, a beautiful girl, 
nineteen years of age, died last week under | 
circumstances of peculiar hardship. Two | 
years ago, she became a clerk inthe drygoods 
establishment of Mucovitz & Russell, Univer- | 
sity Place, New York, from which she honor 
ably retired to accept a better position. Soon 
after, it was ascertained that goods had been 
bought of A. T. Stewart & Co., on a forged 
order of Mucovitz & Russell. After the firm 
had arrested several of the girls and had been 
unable to prove anything against them, 
they caused Miss Van Allen to be arrested, a 
week ago Saturday afternoon. They placed 
her in a cell in the Charles street police sta- 
tion and kept her locked up until the next 
morning. Miss Van Allen was then taken to 
the Jefferson Market police court, where she 
endured for nearly three hours the horrors of 
the prisoners’ pen and the society of the vilest | 
of the city; but as there was not a shadow of 
proof against her, Justice Cox released her on 
her own recognizance. She went home and 
was taken down that day of jail fever, of which 
she died. Her death causes intense excite- 
ment throughout the city. In the funeral 
sermon, the Rev. Mr. Rhodes pronounced her 
death sheer murder. 


At the Quarterly Meeting of the Friends in | 
Chester Co., Pa., recently, we are told that | 
about twelve o’clock “First Meeting” or “Meet- | 
ing for Worship’’ was dismissed, the partitions | 
between the men’s and women’s parts of the | 
house were pushed up, and the Se | 
Meeting” began. A remarkable innovation 
intd aucient custom was the admitting of Mr. 
Fraser into this second meeting, into which, 
according to the strict rules of the Society, 
none but members are admitted. In this 
meeting the usual business of the Society was 
transacted, little of which would be very in- 
teresting to outsiders. Among its business, 
however, was the reception of a proposition 
from Kennett Monthly Meeting, that the par- 
titions should not be put up before business 
meetings, and thus that men and women 
should transact the business of the Society to- 
gether. This is a very important change, and 
although defeated at this Quarterly Meeting, 
will doubtless come up again with better pros- 
pects of success. 


The great fire at Huuter’s Point, last week, 
originated upon a barge, and was caused by 
Captain Myers striking a match to light his 
pipe. The moment he did so, a terrific expio- 
sion occurred, and the barge was a sheet of 
flame. Captain Myers was thrown up into the 
air and fell upon the barge, where he was 
burned to death. It is not known whether 
any other men were killed. Several escaped 
by jumping overboard. The barge was lying 
close to the wharf,on which were nearly 20,- 
000 barrels of oil. Ina few minutes the oil 
on the wharf began to burn and the fire spread 
to five more barges that were loaded with oil. 
They were all consumed. The heat was so 
great that the firemen could not get within 
several hundred feet of the fire. Steam fire 
engines arrived from Brooklyn early, and two 
tugs hauled out the burning barges and saved 
Pratt’s Astral Oil Works. The smoke from 
the fire was very dense and hung over New 
York City the entire day. It is likely that 
the fire will burn for several days. As many 
as 25,000 barrels of oil in all were destroyed. 
The loss is variously estimated at from $200,- | 
000 to $250,000. But in this case at least, wot 
men cannot be charged with having had-any 
agency in the misfortune. 


——oy 





Very naturally it has been inferred from 
George Eliot’s association with acertain cote- 
rie, of which Mr. Lewis is the center, that | 
her religious opinions are quite heterodox, 
and the pages of “Middlemarcli’’ have been | 
attentively scanned with theo ject of making | 
them out. This inference, as I have implied, 
is quite natural; but I bave lately learned | 
that it is not just. For some years, George 
Eliot has been striving to shape out and defi- 
nitely adopta religious faith. With orthodoxy, 
so called, she has not been able to concur, and 
the substitute offered by the little faction in 
which she lives does not satisfy her. A year 


| sion seldom met with. 


| highly favorable. 


or two ago she made known her perplexities 
to an eminent American clergyman, then in 
England, and the two held many earnest con- 
versations on thesubject. Since his return to 
America a correspondence bas been maintain- 
ed between them, the burden of which is her 
desire for “more light.” This clergyman was, 
in former years, well known at the West, and 
aman of the highest character. The conver- 
sion of so powerful a mind as George Eliot’s 
to acceptance of orthodox tenets would be a 
fine feather in the reverend doctor’s cap. 
George Eliot’s letters are said to be veritable 


| marvels in their chirography. 


The Janesville (Wis.) Gazette says: 

Last Thursday evening Mrs. Van Cott com- 
menced her labors,in this place, which she 
co itinued night and day until Sunday eve, at 
which time she closed her exercises. At the 
meeting on Sunday evening about twenty per- 
sons expressed a desire to become united with 
one of the churches and several more arose 
and came forward for prayers. During her 


| sojourn here the house has bcen well filled at 


each meeting, and Sunday evening it was 
packed, as was also the tent in the rear of the 
building. In the evening i. was impossible 
for all to effect entrance into the church and 
tent. She has done a good work here as well 
as elsewhere and we hope that the best of suc- 
cess may ever attend her efforts. 


The Belleville (Ulls.) Weekly Advocate says: 

According to appointment, Mrs. Jennie F. 
Willing occupied the pulpit in the M. E. 
church last Sunday, morning and evening. In 
the morning the house was crowded to its ful! 
capacity, even the aisles being uccupied. Mrs. 
Willing’s appearance created an impression 
greatly in her favor. She possesses a face of 
not only beauty, but of a refinement of expres- 
Before she had spok- 
en, her audience vas in sympathy with her. 
She did not preach a sermon, but simply talk- 
ed to her audience on the subject of her mis- 
sion here—the advancement of the foreign 
missionary cause, and the establishment of a 
local society among the ladies of the church. 


| She spoke earnestly and with effect, as was 


proven by the numerous subscriptions of 
membership taken when she had finished. 
Throughout her large audience, we feel safe to 
say, she created no impression but what was 
In the evening she received 
the compliment of an audience but little small- 
er in number than that in the morning. which 
gave token that something more than curiosi- 
ty to hear a lady preacher had induced attend- 
ance. It was then she showed her power, de- 
livering a sermon which, in its depth and 
clearness of thought, and in its force and 
beauty of expression, would be highly credita- 
ble to the brightest lights of the ministry in 
this country. In her earnestness, simplicity, 
originality and sympathy, she wielded a power 
which held her audience long and without 
wearying; and those who may have come 
with the intent of finding cause for censure 
must have experienced an utter diseppoint- 
ment. 





7 " 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 

Davis’s Vegetable Pain-Killer, after a 
thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses, has 
proved itself to be the medicine of the age. Although 
there have been many medical preparations brought 
before the public since the first introduction of Perry 
Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer, and large amounts ex- 
pended in their introduction, the Pain-Killer has con- 
tinued to steadily advance in the estimation of the 


The best use you can make of seventy-five cents 
will be to buy a game of Avilude, the most instruc- 
tive aud delightful game ever published. If your 
dealers have not got it, send the money to West & 
Lee, Worcester, Mass , who will forward it by mail, 
post paid. 

“The best of its class.”—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 32 2t 


The Ladies prefer Eureka Machine Twist on 
account of its superior strength, smoothness and 
elasticity. Every spool is full length. 33 





Ristadore’s Hair Dye.—The transition of 
the hair from grey, red, or sandy, to brown or black, 
produced by this article is instantaneous, and the col- 
or brought out is natural, bright, and UNCHANGEA- 
BLE under exposure to the air or sun. Being alsoa 
nutritious preparation, free from corrosive ingredi- 
ents, itis highly BENEFICIAL TO THE HAIR, and hence 
is a favorite not only with men of fashion, but is uni- 
versally approved by ladies as a toilet article of ines- 
timable value. Sold everywhere. 45 

Buchan’s Carbolic Plant Protector is in 
itself a remarkable specific, and it will positively kill 
all worms, insects, plant-lice and parasites, which 
prey on vegetable life. It will protect all vines, 
peach or pear trees, currant bushes, etc., from these 
destructive pests, without the slightest injury to the 
plants. Different varieties of there soaps for laun- 
dry, toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal and disinfect- 
ing purposes. 46 








Success Based upon Merit.—It is a subject 
of general remark, emong both wholesale and retail 
druggists, that no medicine introduced to the Ameri- 
can public has ever gained such a popularity and met 
with so large arale in all parts of the land, in the 
same length of time, as Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery. This cannot depend upon its having been 
more largely advertised than any other medicine, as 
such is not the case, The correct explanation, we 
think, is found in the fact \that this medicine pro- 
duces the most wonderful and perfect cures of very 
bad cases of bronchial, throat and lung diseases, is 
undoubtedly the most perfect and efficient remedy for 
all kinds of coughs that has ever been introduced to 
the public, and at the same time possesses the great- 
est of blood-purifying and strengthening properties 
that medical science has been able to produce, thus 
rendering it a sovereign remedy, not only in the cure 
of Consumption, Bronchitis, Hoarseness and Coughs, 
but also for all diseases of the liver and blood, as 
scrofulous diseases, blotches, rough skin, pimples, 
black specks and discolorations. It has, therefore a 
wide range of application and usefulness, and it not 
only gives the most perfect satixfaction to all who use 
it, but far exceeds the expectations of the most san- 
guine, thus eliciting 'he loudest praise, and making 
permanent living advertising mediums of all who 
use it. (692 
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She smiled as »oft she said, 
“You read it everywhere : 
The orchid’s bud has bloomed— 
Is not that prayer? 
“The bird rocked on the bough, 
Whose trill made glad the air, 
Singing, rose up to Heaven— 
Is not that prayer? 
“The brook that showered for glee 
The timid maiden’s hair, 
Kisses her now with tears— 
Is not that prayer? 
“God's touch thrills all the earth, 
And makes it wondrous fair, 
And earth responds with love— 
Is not that prayer? 
“And when the shining years 
Their final harvests bear, 
Will not God send us Heaven 
As answer to earth’s prayer?” 
—Kansas Magazine. 


THEY CALL HER LOST. 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 


They call her lost. Their speech betray 
That, ere the cock crow, they may say 
No followers of the Christ are they. 
Phey call her lost. They let her go 
Unpitied, wounded, worn with woe; 
They glare upon her as a foe. 

They call her lost. The soldier falls, 
When pierced by hissing rifle balls; 
What cares he when the bugle calls? 
They call her lost. And yet she fell 

In deadlier strife than shot or shell, 
Beneath the cannonade of hell. 

They call herlost. They hear her wail, 
And still she mourns without avail; 
To her hastes no Saint Nightingale. 


They call her lost. Yet God hath wrought 

To mould her to his perfect thought 

For Ages; did he work for naught? 

They call her lost. Through mist of tears 

No outcast to my sight appears: 

Her wounds were made by Roman spears. 

They cal! her lost. Her eyes divine 

With God-enveloped beauty shine, 

I hear: “I claim the Lost as Mine.”’ 

They call her lost. With ancient art 

Of Priest and Levite they depart: 

And, lo! she nestles in God’s heart. 

They call her Jost. With shoeless feet. 

I walk, in spirit, when I meet 

Our awesome Sister of the Street. 
—Saturday Chronicle. 


= -————_ - 

FLOWERS. 

Flowers be my portion when in idle pining 
Sadly I ponder the defeats of Time ; 

Foiled of the prizes hung beyond my reaching 
Weary with falls, no longer fit to climb; 

Dear flowers, that stanch the rising tear with beauty, 
Making me glad with an immortal prime! 

Flowers be my solace when aloof lamenting 
O’er the lost treasures of my golden days; 

O’er friends, now dust, that by the way have fallen; 
O’er loves, now ashes, that were once ablaze. 

Dear tlowers, O keep between me and foul shadows! 
Breathing iustead the ghosts of early Mays. 

Grant me chaste revel in your beaming favors! 
Nay, lily virgins, meet me eye to eye! 

Deign, reigning roses, your most gracious faces! 
Close, closer, viclets! Darlings, why so coy ? 

Dear flowers, that shame me with your innocent glad- 

ness, 

Drawing my vapors with your shining joy! 

Lift your small heads, though mine, alas, be droop- 


ing! 
Burn with love's flame, though wan my own de- 
sire! 
Kindle my vision with your playful glances! 
Pique my dull sense that flatters to admire! 
Dear flowers, that make me hear the Spring bird 
singing! 


Ye were my playmates in my busy boyhood; 
Ye were my game when hunting field and bower; 

Unknown your names, but not your lovely faces; 
What was a name when beauty was the dower? 

Dear flowers, how did I wait the April meeting! 
Sure of your coming at the promised hour. 

Ye were my pages when enthralled by Beauty, 
Bearing my priceless secret to her breast; 

Ye were my mutes that graced my mourning sorrow, 
Blessing the turf where Beauty v ent to rest. 

Dear flowers, still bless me with your tender glory! 
Softening my day-fall as it nears the west. 

Stand at my death bed with your holy incense, 
That my last dream may be of new-mown hay; 

Heirs of my grave, draw vigor from my ruin, 
Lifting my darkness once more to the day! 

Dear flowers, renewed by Death, sublimed by beauty, 
Taking the sunshine with the waifs of May! 

—New York Evening Post. 


LOVE AND LOGGING. 


Louisa’s father had gone off with the ox 
team up into the woods, sixty miles away, to 





make the camp before the Winter’s logging | 
She felt very lonely as soon as | 


should begin. 
he was out of sight, for more reasons than one. 
In the first place, there was nobody at home 
but little Tim, who could dig the paths, to be 
sure, and look after the cattle; grandmother, 
who was companionable enough, with her 
stories of old times, but a care more than a 
protector; and Susette, who helped about the 
house, but was only achild. The second rea- 
son was that she had quarreled with Ben; and 
last, but not least, he and her Uncle Simon 
had driven off on the ox team with her father. 
If there had ever been a time since their quar- 
rel when she had felt disposed to make it up, 
it was when the ox team had disappeared from 
sight, and it was impossible to do so. 

The fact of the case was that Ben had been 
looking upon Louisa as his own property ever 
since he could remember. He had beaued her 
to and from singing-school ; he had helped her 














out with her hard problems at district school, 
and had carried her home on a sled; at quilt- 
ing, sewing circle, or pienic, he had chosen 
her for his partner in the dance, had paid his 
forfeits to her, and had revolved about her dai- 
ly. And she had seemed to relish the whole 
thing till she went away to the city one Win- 
ter to work in a milliner’s shop, and so came 
home quite out of conceit with country living 
and country men, and had rather given Ben 
the cold shoulder, refusing his gifts and atten- 


tions, and showing pretty plainly that she | 


looked higher. But Ben, with the instincts 
of a free-born American, felt himse!f as good 
as anybody, and charged her one day with 
having come by bifalutin ideas of herself and 
life in the city, which didn’t in the least be- 
come her, and averred that she couldn’t do 
better than to marry him. 

“Well, Mr. Benjamin Thurman, I hope 
you're conceited enough,”’ she answered him, 
“Marry you! I won’t say but you’re well 
enough yourself; but to live in this slow, 
backwoods fashion forever would be the death 
of me; and not so much asa lecture or concert 
to while away the time; to be wearing home- 
spun all my days, and worrying about the 
crops. Oh, dear, no, thank you; I’ve had 
enough of hard times. I believe I’ll wait a 
while before I settle down.” 

“Perhaps there’s somebody else ?” ventured 
Ben. 

“No I can’t say that there is; though I don’t 
roind telling you that I didn’t come home sin- 
gle for want of a chance. He had a house, 
too, in the suburbs, and a housekeeper, and 
he said I never should bring the water to 
wash my hands.” 

“And why didn’t you marry him?” asked 
Ben, frigidly. 

“Oh, he didn’t exactly suit me; he’d lost 
his front teeth and his hearing. ‘There’s as 
good fish in the sea as ever yet were caught,’ ” 
she sang, gayly. 

“Well,’”’ said Ben, rising, and looking blue 
lightnings, ‘‘on the whole, I’m glad that you 
won’t marry me, for you’ve got no more heart 
than an adder.” And then he could have 
bitten his tongue out for saying what wasn’t 
true, when his heart was almost breaking for 
love of her; and if she had showed that she 
was wounded, by word or look, he was ready 
to abuse himself beneath her feet, and take it 
all back. 

“You're amazing polite, Mr. Thurman, I 
must say,’ she returned. “I’m sorry you 
asked for what you didn’t want, because it 
would have been awkward if I hadn’t refused. 
I didn’t know that this was the way folks made 
love—calling names, when |’ve always treated 
you well.” 

“Treated me well with a vengeance!” cried 
Ben, his face white as a star, and his eyes like 
thunder bolts. ‘Do you call it handsome 
treatment to let me go on loving you year af- 
ter year, while it strengthened with my 
strength, without a hint that you couldn’t 
return measure for measure? Av.d then togo 
back upon a fellow, and throw him over be- 
cause he doesn’t live like a nabob, though he 
loved the ground you walked on, and thought 
nothing too hard to do for you! If that’s 
what you call treating me well, good by—I 
don’t want ever to see you again.” 

Louisa had been looking at him with spark- | 
ling eyes. She rather liked to see him angry; 
it was vastly becoming. And then he loved 
her so desperately. She felt a’ Strange, de- 
lightful thrill at her heart, as if it responded 
secretly. She had half a mind to goto him 
and hold out her arms and be clasped to his 
beating heart, and forget ambition and luxury 
and choose rather a heaven on earth; and 
while she had hesitated he had said, ‘‘Good by 
—I don’t want ever to see you again—good 


had reckoned without her host. Ben was not 
the man who was fond of reiterating a love 
that had been received so coldly. He didn’t 
mean to leave the woods till March, if he 
| could hold out so long. Moreover, it was Mr. 
Bruce himself who proposed to go back with 
the ox team and bring the supplies and hire 
the men. 

“I don’t feel quite right about the head,’ 
said he, “and I want Louisa to cosset me. 
Then I'll go out to Shopton and see Scales 
and Weight about the supplies, and be back 
before you and Si have eat up this ’ere vic- 


for the cattle while you’ re off, and take a tramp 
through the woods and spot the best timber | 
for felling.”’ 

“There’s enough to do,’’ said Uncle Simon. | 
“You'll be back in five days, say ?” 

“If I’m lucky. How’s the stores, Si?” 

“Good for a week, I should say, such as | 
they are. But the sooner yeu get back the | 
better. It'll be a sight easier for you if you | 
can manage to get up before a heavy snow | 
comes. You see, we haven’t had any thing 
but spits yet, though maybe we're going to | 
hey anopen Winter.” 

‘*Ay, ay,” amswered Mr. Bruce, as he drove 
off through the woods with the ox team. 
“Provisions for a week, eh! That'll tide ye 
over, reckon. There’s a sight of work to be 
got through within a week’s time. There’s 
the supplies to be got, and the hands to be 
hired ; lemme see—five cutters, two teamsters, 
and a covk; that’s about it, and to hey em 
ready to start when I do, and I ain’tso young 
as I was. Heyday, it’s rub and grind a lum- 
berman’s life is!” 

Alas! there was more to be gotten through 
within a week’s time than Mr. Bruce had an 
inkling of; so much that it ran over into the 
next week, as work has a trick of doing. 

When Louisa saw that it was only her old 
father trudging along with the returning ox 
team her mercury went down to zero in half a 
second. She saw before her a weary three 
months of lonliness and longing, and she saw, 
too, that she deserved it. 

“It’s a deuced cold day for an old man,’’ 
said Mr. Bruce, shivering before the wood fire, | 





that you’vye got cooking on the crane Lu? | 
Stew? Iaim’t got no more appetite than a | 
bear in August. Brindle and Trot were slow | 
as cold molasses ; they’ve seen their best days, 

I reckon, like their master. Wish I’d swap- 

ped ’em to Dunn for the yerlings and boot; it 
would bev bin a good bargain. Sisent his love | 
to you, Lu. I’ve got a cold. I reckon I'll | 
turn in and sleep it off.’’ 

“They oughtn’t have let you come,” said 
Lu, indignantly, as she carried him a bottle of | 
hot water for his feet. “Uncle Sior Ben ought | 
to have come instead.” 

“It wa’n’t their fault; I thought I could | 
drive a better bargain with the hands. Ben 
said he'd come in my place, but his heart 
wan’t set on it,” which assurance in no wise 
comforted Louisa, 

Mr. Bruce was restless all night, and in the 
morning was out of his head, and didn’t know 
his right hand from his left, and called Louisa 
Ben, and asked grandma to put the cxen into 
the cart, mistaking herfor UncleSimon. And 
Louisa, half frightened to death, jumped upon 
old Roan’s back and galloped all the way to 
Shopton for the nearest doctor. 

“Ahem! Notbing more nor less than a | 
fever,’’ said he, the instant he laid his eyes on 
Mr. Bruce. 

“Is he dangerous?” asked Louisa. 





by.”’ 
“T return the sentiment,”’ said she, instead. | 
“I believe I can live without you. Good | 
by.” And when he was safely out of sight 
she took revenge in a good cry. 
But now that he was gone she began to find | 
bow much she had depended upon him, how 
much more his mere presence was to her than | 
any dream of worldly prosperity however gold- 
en. Perhaps but for this breach she might | 
never have known how dear he was to her, 
nor how little she valued the superfluities of | 
life in comparison. Well, one of the three | 
was to return before the Winter season of log- 
ging began in order to lay in provisions for the 
camp—as they had only taken up enough for 
a week or ten days—and perhaps Ben would 
be the one to come; in which case he could 
hardly avoid bringing her some word of her 
father and uncle. And then who would pre- 
dict but he might think it worth his while to 
reiterate his love in his eloquent style? And 
then Louisa laughed wickedly at the prospect, 
and decided that if he was enough in love to 
do thus, it would be safe for her beyond a per- 
adventure to take her own time about making 
up, to show a supreme indifference to his re- 
gard. No more heart than an adder indeed! 
What was it, then, that ached so day after day, 
as the dull cold November wind sighed about 
the house and touched the neighboring pines 
into Molian harps and swept up the dead 
leaves only to scatter them again? Why was 
she always straining her eyes down the frost- 
whitened country road? And what was it 
that trembled in her bosom whenever a speck 
appeared against the frosty sky? But Louisa 





“Dangerous ? Oh, I guess he’ll pull through. | 
I'll leave this prescription, aud be round to- 
morrow. There’s Mr. Maverick, of the tay- 
ern—Maverick’s tavern, at our place—had the 
same symptoms a week ago, and he’s about | 
to-day. 

“There’s no telling about these things; dif- | 
ferent constitutions take diseases differeutly. | 
At least, you needn’t be alarmed at present. 
Good-morning,” with au emphasis on the 
good. Louisa thought it was anything but a 
good morning, after the comfort of his profes- 
sional presence was withdrawn. But the 
next day her father was no better, nor yet the 
next, though the doctor assured her that he | 
was doing as well aspould be expected, what- 
ever that might be. 

Louisa was too busy, and weary with watch- | 
ing and nursing, cooking and looking after | 
the house and seeing to grandma’s cold, and 
keeping order and quiet among the children, 
to take note of the sick man’s delirious words, 
though he was constantly talking about the 
camp, sixty miles away—where her own | 
thoughts wandered whenever she had time to | 
think them—bargaining with imaginary team- 
sters, haggling with Scales and Weight over | 
groceries, and repeating, “Provisions for a 
week, for a week, for a week,’’ and counting | 
the days on his fingers and losing the count, 
and beginning over again and again, as if it 
were a puzzle upon the solution of which his 
life depended. And so the fever ran to the | 
ninth day and turned, and the patient fellinto | 
a quiet sleep, and awoke too weak and languid | 
to put words together, or to remember any 
thing but that he had suffered a fearful night- 





tuals.” 
“All right, sir’’ said Ben, smothering a | visions,” said Louisa, showing a ghastly face ; 

twinge of disappointment which he wouldn’t | “and I had to look after you and the fever.” 

own to himself. “We'll get the hovel ready | 


| concerned for Mr. Bruce as for themselves. 


| reduced to help himself, and need their weak 


mare and it was over. It was perhaps the 
third day after the fever turned that he sud- 
denly took up the thread of life where he had 
dropped it, and he asked, “How long have I 
been a-laying here, Lu?” 

“Twelve days.” 

“Where’s Ben and Uncle Si?”’ 

“Why, you left ’em in camp, father.” 

“Left em incamp! Twelve days ago,” he 
gasped, “with a week’s 


all this while, eh ?”’ 


“I didn’t know they had only a week’s pro- | 


“Well, don’t wait another minate round me; 
just harness up old Roan and Quickstep, and 


take some brandy and things—and don’t let | 


’em eat all they want; make gruel; keep ’em 
short. Come start yourself, and don’t be 


| standing still like a ghost and folks a-dying 


for lack of you.” 
“And you?” 
“1’}] take care of myself, and so’ll grandma. 


provisions! I 
| shouldn’t wonder if they were both in heaven | resolute hand, and he just dragged himself 
| by this time! What hev you bin thinking of | inside the camp and stretched himself before 


days vanish in a tender dream of color, and 
the stars make their silent journey across the 
deeps of heaven, and the morning duwn as 
the rose blooms, unfolding petal after petal of 
exquisite bloom. They busied themselves 
| still about the camp and hovel, giving a thou- 
| sand last touches, such as they would never 
_ have thought of giving at another time, gath- 
| ering fire-wood, and setting the rabbit trap in 
| vain. And one day the axe fell from Ben’s 


the fire. Uncle Simon had already given out. 
“Walking home could hardly have been 
| worse,” Ben said, simply. Perhaps he was 
thinking of somebody who might havé met 
him kindly at the journey’s end, in view of 
| the Gangere he had passed. 

“Perhaps Bruce ‘ll come yet,’’ returned 
Uncle Simon. 

Through a chink in the camp door Ben 
watched the sunset fade like a fire among the 
woods, and one by one the stars shine out, 





| each in its appointed solitude, and the north- 


ern lights palpitate rosily along the sky. The 


Roan and Quickstep can do the distance by | howling of wolves echoed dismally, while now 


nightfall. Take my gun to keep off the wolves, 


and tittle Tim, and a lantern.” 

“But how shall I find the way?” Louisa 
was already inside her pelisse and mufflers. 

“Bless you, a baby couldn’t miss it; the 
trees are notched with a star every half mile, 
on the left hand side. There, take Tim and 
be off.” 

And as there was not an able-bodied man 
short of Shopton at that season who wasn’t 
off logging, and as grandma and Susette could 
take care of her patient, and Ben was starving 
without her, what could she do but go? 

And how were they faring in the camp, six- 
ty miles away in the heart of the wood, which 
was almost like a primeval forest? After Mr. 
Bruce’s departure they had gone about their 
work with a will; while Uncle Simon was 
busy on the hovel for the cattle, Ben had 
walked miles and miles through the sweet- 
scented wood, spotting the timber; and suns 
had risen and set, when one morning, before 
the week was out, Uncle Simon was surprised 
to see the bottom of the meal-chest. 

“Tough luck!” said he briefly; “but there’s 
swamp pork to eke it out.” And he plunged 
his hand confidently into the pickle, and had 





other in dismay for an instant. 

“But he’ll be back day after to-morrow,” 
said Ben. 

“But what if he shouldn’t ?”’ asked the older 
man, not so sanguine. 

“What can keep him? At any rate we've 
got legs of our own.”’ 

“Precious stiff ones mine are! 

a nice excursion, sixty miles afoot. 
should freeze to death !”” 

“Well, let’s wait; no use running from your 
shadow.” 

And so they waited. 

‘He'll be sure to come to-morrow,” was the 
assurance with which they comforted each | 
other; and when to-morrow passed without 
bringing him, “We will wait another day; 
perhaps the oxen were disabled on the road.” 
For a storm had set in, cold and blustering; 
not much snow; just enough to make the 
worldlovely. The wind sang among the pines 
like the voice of angry water-courses, and 
splintered great boughs in the forest, and up- 
rooted blasted trees, and seemed like an invis- 
ible presence haunting the recesses of the 
wood—-some impersonation of Thor, whose 
touch was a blow; and all the while the snow 
built up its Aladdin palaces, crystal by crystal ; 
wreathed about the living green, tapestried 
every boulder, hid the dead leaves and hollows 
under the screen, for it was by no means deep; 
the weather was too bitter cold for more than 
a light fall, just enough to drape nature grace- 
fully in its folds, and give a promise of more to 
come. | 

Before the sky had cleared, the last mouth- 
ful of food had vanished, and except for a | 
partridge that Ben had made shift to kill with 
a club—for there were no fire-arms yet in 
camp—and a rabbit taken in a rude trap of 
their cwn constructing, they had not eaten 
anything for two days. But they were robust 


It would be | 
Why, we | 





vation before succumbing; and then there 
was no lack of water. 
In the meanwhile they were almost as much 


He might have lost his way, they feared, or | 
been overtaken by the storms or the wolves; | 
he might come into camp any moment too far | 
assistance. Since their stomachs were idle, | 
their brains became correspondingly active | 
with fearful imaginations. Every day they | 
proposed setting out to walk home—but per- | 
haps he would come to-morrow; and then 
they hated to desert their, post; besides, the 
weather was stinging cold, and, reduced by 
hunger, they might faint by the way, frost- 
bitten, or, unarmed encounter Indian devils | 
aud welves! Whatever he might be able to 


| endure himself, Ben felt that Uncle Simon’s | 


strength was utterly inadequate to the strug- 
gle. They were beset with a thousand perad- 
ventures; there was not only a lion in the 
way, but all manner of perils, real and imagi- 


| is putting up the horses. 


and then a branch cracked in the forest, and 
the wind trebled among the pines. Inside 
the fire made a comfortable glow, under the 
influence of which he was soon nodding off to 
sleep, when through the fog of his semi-con- 
sciousness he seemed to hear a sort of ringing 
in his ears, at first a mere thread of sound, 
then louder and nearer, as ifevery tree in the 
forest was a church steeple with all the bells 
aswinging. Then he heard no mure till a 
smothered groan from Uncle Simon caused 
him to raise himself upon his elbow. The 
fire was still snapping and blazing brightly, 
and the form and profile of a woman was 
shadowed forth upon the wall of the camp—a 
very familiar face and figure it was, too, that 
appeared to be bending over something that 
was cooking on the fire. Was it the excited 
action of his brain that photographed Louisa 
Bruce on the wall? If so, he prayed that it 
might last forever. Then he turned his head 
languidly toward the fire, and met a pair of 
eyes that had shone for him all his life with 
the fascination of a will-o’-the-wisp. Were 
they still to haunt him across the confines of 


| this world. 


“If you are awake, Ben, you had better taste 


as if there should have been special sets of something of achase after two or three insig- | this gruel that I have made for you,” said 
weather created to suit customers. “What’s | nificant pieces. The two men looked at each | Louisa, quietly. “You must be nearly fam- 


ished.” 

“How came you here?” was all the answer 
Ben vouchsafed. 

“You are mighty polite if you are most 
starved. Who else could come, and father 
not able to lift his head? I brought Tim; he 
It’s no such pleas- 
ant journey either, I can tell you, between the 
wolves and the frost, not to mention a cold 
welcome. Come, ain’t you going to take 
something? Here’s broth aud brandy and 
gruel—take your choice.’’ 

“Nay, you shall choose for me,” said Ben. 
“Listen. Unless you take back the words you 
spoke when we met last, unless you give me 
back love for love, I swear I will not taste a 
morsel of anything you have to offer. I’ll 
stay here and starve rather than take a crumb 
of comfort from your hand.”’ 

“What did I say ?”’ asked Louisa, meekly. 

“You said that you could live without me.” 

“Ob yes, I suppose I could, but I shouldn’t 
want to.’’ : 

“But you refused to marry me.” 

“Certainly, because you didn’t want to mar- 
ry agirl with no more heart than au adder, 
Ben.” 

“IT waut tomarry you, heart or no heart.’’ 

“Very well; have some broth first, won’t 
you?” 

And then Tim came in, and Uncle Simon 
awoke, and there was an end of starvation in 
camp.—Harper’s Weekly. 





A NUISANCE ABATED. 





“Burleigh,” in the Boston Journal says that 
“Mr. Beecher’s letter has put a quietus on the 
scandal mongers who have been making things 
red hot for some eight months. The only ques- 


| tion now up is what shall be done with the 


men who, according to the present lookout, or- 


» o | i i i * ri a > i i > > 
| men, who would have a tough fight with star- | iginated me vile calumnies, printed and sent 
| them abroad about the Brooklyn pastor. From 


the start Mr. Beecher has been in favor of leav- 


| ing the thing entirely alone, and letting the au- 


thors of the scandal bear, if they can, the indig- 
nation of the public. The Standing Commit- 


| tee of the church have not been a unit in re- 


gard to the best course of procedure. The idea 
of retaining men in good and regular standing 


| who are reported to have maligned the pastor 


in the foulest manner, was too monstrous, in 
the opinion of many, to be borne. At length 
Mr. Beecher withdrew his opposition, and told 
the Committee to go ahead. Everybody of 
course knew everything. Proofs were plenty 
as blackberries. The names of parties who 
had heard men utter calumnies were obtained. 
The Committee started off to find proof. Ev- 
ery rumor, statement, charge, fact, were hunt- 
ed up. Two-thirds of them were lies. The 
parties said to have reported certain things de- 
nied ever having opened their mouths. Indi- 
viduals who had held conversations with men 


| prominently accused, deny ever having any 


nary. So they waited, perforce, watching the conversation with the parties on any subject. 
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Written documents have been explored and 
been found to be heresay matters, the writers 
having been told that somebody heard some- 
body else say something. The Committee are 
out of breath and out of patience. The men 
who have astounding disclosures to make de- 
cline to make them. A formidable document 
to be published turns out to be a rehash of the 
old scandals—a letter written by Mr. Beecher, 
of which only the signature is shown, with the 
question “Do you know his handwriting! Is 
that it?” “Yes, that is Mr. Beecher’s hand- 
writing ; I should know it anywhere,” turns 
out to be a polite but positive declination to 
address a public meeting. So the matter 
stands at present. And the investigation will 
prove that this whole scandal, originating in 
business misunderstanding and malice, and 
made public to secure hush-money, will end in 
consigning some parties to merited social con- 
tempt and allow others to meditate on the un- 
certainty of human plans behind the grates of 
a prison. 


A HINKING STAIUE. 

John W. Chidwick in the Liberal Christian, 
thus describes a remarkable statue by Miss 
Anne Whitney : 

Not “Zhe Thinker,” Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, that greatest work of Michal Angelo, but 
something thought out and embodied in our 
own time, and if notin our own America, by 
an American woman. 


Freeman, the historian, says that Rome | 


seems clothed with something like a personal 
being more than any other state, or city. Ven- 
ice and Berne are the two nearest parallels in 
later times. This idea of Rome’s personality 
has been lately seized by an American ar- 


tist, Miss Anne Whitney, of Boston, and em- | 


bodied with great force and refinementin a 
statue which, though actually quite small, is 
in its effect colossal. In this statue the Rome 
of Pio Nono’s time is represented as a Roman 
beggar, a woman dressed after the manner of 
her order, some hints of her cld magnificence 
still lingering in the borders of her gown, once 
wrought in rare devices. She is plunged deep 
in meditation, and has unconsciously detached 
the badge of her disgrace (a medal such as 
Roman beggars wear, with the number of their 
license on it) and it has fallen at her side. 
Her face, which, but for the awful fame of 
Michael Angelo, one would almost dare to 
match with his Cumzan sybil’s, is lined and 
scarred with traces of her marvelous experi- 
ence of joy and sorrow. “A penny for your 
thoughts, O mighty mendicant!” No answer. 
She is buried in a loveny so deep she does not 
hear us; no, nor the thunder of Sedan, nor 
the march of her children, for whom she has 
waited too long. But why importune her 
when we know her history, and, knowing that, 
can easily imagine of what she is thinking. 
She is thinking of her childhood, when she 
used to play upon the Tiber’s banks and had 
no thought beyond its yellow flood. She is 
thinking of the glorious passion of her youth, 


when her conquering glance subdued nation | 


after nation, and they came and laid their 
homage at her feet. 


birth to her, and of those who nursed her and 
taught her, and of those who, with their dain- 
ties, clogged her appetite. She is thinking of 
her children, and wondering which she loved 
the most—those firm and true, like Curius and 
Regulus and Cato and the Scipios, or those 
proud and violent, like Caesar and Marius and 
Sulla. She is thinking of her second life, 
when Christianity, 
* Young as man and old as God,” 


came with o’ermastering force and took pos- | 


session of her jaded heart, and made a new 
heaven for her and a new earth, and the chil 
dren of her adoption—her Leos and her Greg- 


ories and Hildebrands—became as dear to her | 


as her first-born. What wonder that her reve- 
ry is deep! What wonder that her face is 
scarred as if with scalding tears! It were 
enough to make those channels, thas the relig- 
ion which once seemed to her a very god be- 
came at length a priest and charlatan willing 
to prostitute her to the basest forms of igno- 
rance and superstition. 

Of all this and a great deal more Miss 
Whitney’s statue seems to be thinking. Of 
course its significance for the observer must 
depend a good deal upon the personal knowl- 
edge about Rome. No one could see it with- 
out a deep though vague impression of its 
power and majesty, but, in proportion as the 
one realizes that the history of Rome has been 
well-nigh synonomous with the history of the 
world, the marble must dilate with vaster 
meaning. Powerful as the work is in its pres- 
ent limited size, one can but wish that it 
might be put into heroic size or even into 
colossal. The details might then be more 
elaborate and the whole effect would naturally 
be more impressive. 





NO GAMBLING FOR WOMEN. 


Ladies (says the Saratoga correspondent of 
the Boston Globe) are forbidden to step foot in 
the precints of Mr. John Morrissey’s great and 
elegant gambling house. This veto was put 
upon the ladies by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, for the purpose of saving the la- 
dies and ruining the men; or, as would appear 
most clearly in sensible minds, for the purpose 
ofruining both. For how are women to be 
saved if men go to destruction? And much 
more certain is the fact that shutting the wo- 
men out from any place where men congregate 
is the best means in the world to abandon it to 
a doubtful fate. A lady, however, went into 
John Morrissey’s house, the other day, and 
looked it over 
highly agreeable and intelligent Southern gen- 
tleman, to whom she is greatly indebted for a 
minute explanation of the workings of this in- 
stitution, its follies and failings. ‘The house is 
magnificent in freseoing, carving, furniture, 
cut-glass, carpets, and chandeliers, beyond any- 
thing that can probably be seen in this coun- 
try. The card-tables were covered, as it was 
very early in the morning, so she was deprived 


She is thinking of the | 
simple peasant folk of Latium, who gave | 


She was accompanied by a | 


of witnessing the games. The most extrava- | 
gant and costly food is served here, on plates of | 
silver and gold. 


The waiters are the best | bh 


A Philadelphia merchant vowed he would ! 
never advertise his wares, and he didn’t, but | 
the other day the sheriff advertised them for 

im. 





trained. Here is the office where the busi 

of the racing is done, the pools bought and | 
sold. One looks upon the whole thing, takes | 
a realizing sense of it all, and exclaims, “What | 
an elegant and superb hell!” 





MARRYING AN ACTRESS. 


| In the Winter of 1818-19 a party of bright 
and lively young people had assembled, to 
spend the period of Christmas festivity at a 
| spacious old country-seat not very far from 
| Dublin. Several of them, ladies as well as 
| gentlemen, had already acted creditably on the 
amateur stage; so they fitted out a large hall 
as theater, and got up several standard come- 
| dies in a manner that elicited heavy applause. 
Encouraged by this success, they thought they 
might manage one of Shakespeare’s tragedies ; 
| and their choice fell on Romeo and Juliet. 
They succeeded in casting all the characters 
except one, that of Juliet herself. It was of 
fered to several young ladies in succession ; 
but they persistently refused, fearing to at- 
| tempt so arduousa part. In this dilemma some 
| one suggested an expedient. Miss O'Neill, 

then in the zenith of her fame, was an actress 
of unblemished reputation, most ladylike de- 
meanor, and eminent talent, whom I once saw 
as Juliet. She was then regarded, justly I 
imagine, as the most perfect interpreter of 
| Shakespeare’s embodiment of fervid passion 
and devotion in the daughter of Capulet that 
had ever appeared on the London boards; her 
singular beauty admirably seconding her rare 
powers, and turning the heads of half the fash- 
ionable young men of the day. She was un’s 
versally respected, was often admitted to the 
best society, and had several times assisted 
at private theatricals, 

It so happened that she was then in Dublin, 
and, for the time, without an engagement. 
The proposal was to write to her and ask her, 
on her own terms, to come to them and take 

the part of Juliet. This was eagerly acceded 
| to, and a letter despatched accordingly. 

The part of Romeo had been assigned tg a 
| gentleman of fortune and family, Mr. Becher 
| of Ballygibben, County Cork ; jeune encore, as 
| the French say, for he was still on the right 
| side of forty, and excelling all his companions 
in histronic talent. To him, as soon as the 
invitation had been given, came one of his 
intimate friends. ‘‘Becher,’’ said he, “take 
my advice before it is too late. Throw up the 
| part of Romeo. I dare say some one else can 

be found to take it.” 

“Back out of the part? And why, pray? 
Do you think my acting is not worthy to sup- 














| port Miss O’Neill’s ?” 
“You act only too well, my good fellow, | 
| and identify yourself only too perfectly with | 
the characters you undertake. I know Miss | 
| O'Neill well; there can’t be a better girl, but | 
| she’s dangerous. She’s perfectly bewitching 
| in her great role. It is notorious that no man 
| ever played Romeo to her Juliet without fall- | 
ing in love with her. Now I’d be sorry to see 
| you go to the stage for a wife.” 
“Marry an actress! and at my age! Do 
| you take me for a fool ?” 


| 


| “Anything but that, Becher. 





Ido take you 
| for a whole-souled, splendid fellow, with a lit- | 
| tle touch of romance about him, impressible 
_ by beauty, and still more alive to grace and | 
| talent, and I really can’t make up my mind to | 
| address even that glorious creature as ‘Mrs. | 
| Becher.’” 
“Do talk sense, Tom. If I hadn’t agreed to | 
play Romeo, I’d go and offer to take the part | 
now, just to convince you how ridiculous you | 
are.’’ | 
“Well, all I hope is that the enchantress | 
will decline.” : | 
But she accepted. Becher played Romeo, | 

| shared the fate of his predecessors, was en- 
gaged within the month, and married a few | 


weeks afterwards. 

My father spent several days with them at 
their country-seat. He was charmed with 
Mrs. Becher, in whom, he said, he could not 
detect the slightest trace of the actress. And | 
the marriage, my father told us, seemed to | 
have been eminently fortunate, though up to | 
| that time they had no children. 
| Inthe sequel they had several children, 
; Mr. Becher, eight years later was created a 
| baronet, lived thirty years with his wife, and 
| was succeeded, in 1850, by their son, Sir Hen- 
| ry Wrixon Becher, the present baronet. Lady 

Becher died only last Winter, loved and 
| mourned by friends aud dependents; having 
| survived her husband more than twenty years, 
| —Robert Dale Owen inJuly Atlantic. 











HUMOROUS. 

A great composer—Sleep. 

To remove stains from character—Get rich- 

Moving for a new trial—Courting a second 
wife. 

The new dictionary will define delirium tre- 
mens as a tight fit. 

A contemporary speaks of a fashionable t@"- 
lor as being ‘‘one ef the old war-horses of thé 
trade.” A heavy charger, we suppose. 

In old times they used to present the bride 
with sand to scour her kitchen implements 
with, but everything has its day and the time 
for sand is passed, but it is still required for 


oe old gentleman to come down with the 
ust. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
( 
| 





“NOVELTY” 
- 


The Mormons have a hymn, ‘We are not 
ashamed to own our Lord.” Very good; but 
the question is whether the Lord isn’t ashamed 
to own them. 

Among the conditions of sale by an Irish 
auctioneer was the following: “The highest 
bidder to be the purchaser, unless some gen- 
tleman bids more.’’ e 


A rural editor, in an obituary notice of a re- 
spectable fire insurance agent, was made by a 
ruthless compositor to say: “‘He has gone to 
that undiscovered burn.” 

“How does your husband get along?” in- 
quired a friend of an undertaker’s wife. 
“Nothing to complain of, thank the Lord; he 
had twelve funerals yesterday.”’ 

A noted English clergyman recommends | 
the people to urn their dead. “Wouldn’t he | 
do better,” says the Toledo Blade, “to show | 
them how to earn their living?” 

Since the marriage of Nilsson, her voice is | 
said to have “gained in volume, evenness and | 
richness.” Caudle noticed the same sort of | 
gain in his own wife, but he didn’t like it. 


Baron Rothschild, being a guest, listened to 
the cumpliments passed upon the Southdown 
mutton; when a gentleman, in expressing his 
own conviction that the preference for game | 
was but a prejudice, asked the Baron why | 
people preferred venison? The Baron is said 
to have replied: ‘Because, I suppose, mutton | 
is so sheep and venison so dear.” 

The following dialogue occurred inthe Fau- | 
bourg St. Honore, Paris, between a patri- | 
archal gentleman and his grand-daughter: | 

| 











“What makes your hair s> white, grand- 
papa?’ “I am very old, my dear; I was in the 
ark,” says grandpapa, humorously, but with 
a reckless regard for truth which does not pre- 
possess us in the old man’s favor. “Oh,” says 
the child, regarding her relative with a fresh in- | 
terest, “are you Noah?’’ “No, Iam not Noah.”’ | 
‘Are you Shem, then?” “No, lam not Shem.” | 
Are you Ham?” “No,I am not even Ham.” 
“Then you must be Japheth,” says mademoi- 
selle, at the end of her historical tether, and 
growing rather impatient of the difficulty that 
surrounded her aged relative’s identification. 
“No, I’m not Japheth.” “Then, grandpapa, 
you're a beast !” 

A poor Turkish slater of Constantinople, 
being at work upon the roof ofa house, lost his 
footing and fell into the narrow street upon a 
man. The pedestrian was killed by the concus- 
sion, while the slater escaped without material 
injury. A son of the deceased caused the slater 
to be arrested. The cadi listened attentively, 
and in the end asked the slater what he had to | 
say in his defense. “Dispenser of justice,” | 
answered the accused, “it is even as this man | 
says; but God forbid that there should be evil 
in my heart. Iam a poor man and know not 
how to make amends,” The son of the man 
who had been killed thereupon demanded that | 
condign punishment should be inflicted upon 
the accused. The cadi meditated a few mo- 
ments and finally said: “It shall be so,’? Then 
to the slater he said: ‘Thou shalt stand in 
the street where the father of this young man 
stood when thou didst fall on him.” * And to 
the accuser he added: “Thou shalt, if it please | 
thee, go upon the roof and fail upon the culprit, 
even as he fell upon thy father. Allah be 
praised.” 
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. LEY | 
fING EWRINGING MACHINE Co, 
2 CHAMBERS ST.NY. | 
| 
| 
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And Take No Other. | 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING | 


AND 
Mest Durable Wringer. 


It has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| Want an Agent in every town in New England t¢ 


| Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 


| of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50. 


“OLD AND NEW, 


—THE— 
Peoples’ Magazine, 
Conducted by Epwarp E. 
HALE. 

$4 per year; 35c per No. 


AUGUST NUMBER 


CONTAINS: 


Old and New (by Mr. Hale—about the London Uni- 
versity). . 

My Time (Mr. Burnand’s Novel ; this part about Hol 
Shade School, and other things) chap. XVI—XX. 

Skilled Labor and Distaste of American Boys for 
oe a working-man’s standpoint. By 








Low Tides (all about catching enteromorphs “and 
sich”’ in salt water puddles). 

A Hopeless Attachment (very nice story), by Theodore 
M. Usborne. 

Republics in the Old World. By Nathan Appleton. 

On Duty (story of War and Suffering and Love). By 
Lucretia P. Hale. 

An August Sunrise (a fine poem). By T.G. A. 

Country Sights and Sounds (very pleasant Summer 
sketch). By M. H. Hinckley. | 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton (excellent biography of this | 
popular art-writer) by Rev. H. N. Powers. | 

Scrope (Mr. Perkins’s novel; this part with a careful | 
account of a spiritist Seeance, and of Mr. Anke- | 
tell's Patent Electro-Christianity.) Chapters XVI | 


- 





| Examiner (with Introduction arguing forcibly for re- | 


peal of law against Free Newspaper Exchanges), | 
and lively Book No ices. 

Record of Progress ae capital paper on Ventilation | 
and another ou Indian affairs.) 

Fine Arts (including spirited sketch of the progress 
of Piano-fortism, ‘from Bach to Rubinstein.” 
Musical Review, with intelligent account of best new 

music. 





An uncommonly wide-awake, pleasant 
and easily read number. 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, 
143 Washington St., Boston. Aug 2 


‘LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
mail promptly ‘i\!ed, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 


E. 8. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston. 
Oct. 2 9m 








For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agenis wanted. 
Address 
“DOMESTIC” S. M.Co.. New York. 


ALL SEEKING 














i roms COPY OF | 
“er tising | Hand 8°° 


| Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising | 


mediums in the country, with CiacuLATION RATEs, 


} &c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money | 
| to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
| free, for 25 cents, in paper, 60centsincloth. Address } 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 


Mar 29 


106 Washington Street, Boston. | 





HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E 
P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26tb 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Mar 15 39 West 26th Street, New York. 


per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
$5to$20 of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in | 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any | 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & | 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 








sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. | 


| For terms address 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. | 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 


FURNITURE REPAIRED | 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds, 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 


320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4 ly 





} 
SARAH A.COLBY,M.D., | 
Offices-17 H s t, } 
4A few doors wom: Tremont Street. Boston, 
s™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes | 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. | 

| 


Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly Avg 


M. A. SNOW, | 


Woman’s JouRNAL Office 
July 2. | 





YOUNG LADIES who are in- 


tending to pass the 
Harvard Examinations for Women 


Next year, or who are thinking of entering Boston | 
University or other colleges, are invited to consider | 
the advantages of Chauncy Hall School, which has 
sent young men to Harvard annually for forty-five | 
years, and has recently prepared several young ladies 
for college. Catalogues can be obtained at Elliot's 
picture store, and at the office of the Woman's Jcur- 
NAL, or by addressing the principals, who can be | 
consulted on Saturdays, from 9 to 12 o’clock, at Os- | 
good's book store, Tremont Street. 
tSeptl5 Cusnines & Lapp 


THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 


Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 


July 5 DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


New and elegant designs ia every variety and style of 
nish. 


Lounges, Sofas 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 


CHAIRS. 


mm Best Chair yet lavented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 
English Hair Seating 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 

WAREROOMS, , 
27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 


STRF "TS, Boston. 
Factory East Cav ridge. 


£4 S 
ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 





6m 








Over Tointy Years aco Lyon's Katrarnon ror 
THE Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “ Karsno,” sige 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or res'ore. The 
favor it has pocsived, and the popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. It inereases the 
Growrs and Bearty of the Harr. It isa delightful 


lressing. It eradicxtes Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. Itis the 
SAME in QuaNnTITY and QUALITY as It was over a QUAR- 
rer of a Cextury AGo, and issold by all Druggists and 


Country Stores atomly Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Woman's Glory is Her Hair, 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 


Buy the Best. 


If you want the LATEST IMPRC (BMERY 
in CLorugs Waincens, buy the IMPpRovE 


UNIVERSAL. 


— 












It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting tteelf to wes 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the elothe 
from failing back Into the tab. : 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pax 
ng large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publia 


The Improved Untversac is recommended as supe 
‘lor to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Watch 
nan and Reflector, Congregationalist and the religioe 
ind agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL ts warranted the best 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston 


KB Wringers of a! kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 


‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,corne 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane@ 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements aad particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 3 


1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1873 


— AND — 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Containing all the usual information, such as Events 
of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, 
«c, also National, State, and County Ufficers, City 
Government, Sessions of Courts, and a full and cor- 
rect 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 
&e. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 

Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 


b 

- SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washington 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
dealers generally. 
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MOUNT UNION COLLEGE. 


As much has been said in the JouRNAL in 
regard to the Co-Education of the sexes, it is 
only fair that Mt. Union should receive due 
notice. 

This College, which graciously opens its 
doors alike to men and women, is situated 
about two miles from Alliance, Stark Co., O. 
This College had its first small beginning with 
six students, in the loft of an old mill, twenty- 
seven years ago, and was then known as the 
Mt. Union Seminary, conducted by Rev. O. 
N. Hartshorn. 

With untiring zeal and dauntless courage 
this young teacher wrought on, till the semi- 
nary grew into a College, and the College had 
found means for a true work. Now they have 
acommodious and substantial College Hall, 
and good boarding halls, and all the appliances 
of‘a college, with property valued at $386,000. 

The Museum of Natural Science is very 
large. The zoological collection of mounted 
specimens, from all parts of the world, surpasses 
that of any institution of learning in the Unit- 
ed States, not even excepting the Smithso- 
nian. 

The normal and commercial departments 
receive great attention, and in the latter I saw 
some young ladies preparing themselves for 
commercial life, with every facility accorded to 
young men. 

In the rhetorical course, so often neglected 
by lady students, I found the young ladies 
quite the peers of the young gentlemen and on 
Commencement day they delivered their grad- 
uating orations with voices as well disciplined 
and with as much earnestness of manner. It 
was also noticeable that their success was quite 
as heartily cheered, and men said, one to 
another, “You see how it is; these girls do 
just as well as the boys when we give them the 
same chance.”’ 

This school, as it justly deserves to be, is now 
the second in point of wealth and numbers in 
the State, and in some departments is really 
offering superior facilities. For cheapness of 
living, we doubt if there is another college 
that can compare with it. For from $30 to 
$200, a student will be furnished with tuition 
for the school year, consisting of three terms, 
board, washing, fuel, lights and a furnished 
and carpeted room. The club system is also 
allowed, and some poor widows have, by cook- 
ing for clubs, lived comfortably and educated 
their children at the same time. 

To accommodate those who are self-sustain- 
ing, the terms open and close earlier than in 
most schools. The Fall term commences the 
26th of August. This gives a long Winter va- 
cation for business. , 

The whole number of students in all deart- 
ments during the past year has been 832, the 
number of graduates forty-two from the com- 
mercial and ten from the classical, all of whom 
graduated in a way to do honor to the institu- 
tion. 

The Commencement was attended by an 
eager throng throughout, and all the arrange- 
mente reflected credit upon the Board of Trus- 
tees and the Faculty. There were present 
many distinguished guests, foremost among 
whom was Gov. Noyes, who made a telling 
speech to the graduating class, expressing, as 
he said, the official commendation of the State. 
He was surprised and delighted at finding such 
a successful Institution, and he wished most 
especially to commend the co-education of the 
sexes, which had been such a success, as this 
class so fully evidenced. His Alma Mater, old 
Dartmouth, had no daughters. He was glad 
that Mt. Union had done so much better in 
this particular. He rejoiced in the liberal ed- 
ucation of women. He saw no reason for deny- 
ing to them any single department of scienti- 
fic culture. He would not even shut them 
out from the domain of politics. He thought 
they should take an interest in all that pertain- 
ed to the welfare of the country. But he did 
not believe women would ever vote. Still, if 
they desired it, he would not withhold from 
them the ballot. ; 

He closed with a well merited tribute to the 
Fzculty and the Board of Trustees, wishing 
unbounded success to their endeavors. 

Mis. H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., was next 
introduced by the President as a woman who 
had won her way to the profession of medi- 
cine, and who had also been welcomed to the 
Orthodox pulpits of the churches, no one ques- 
tioning her right to help the world to be wiser 
and better. 

Mrs, Cutler said she was as much embar- 
rassed as the colored minister at general con- 
ference, who said the bishop had stolen his 
text. She had intended to speak of the scope 
of education to be accorded to women. But the 
Governor had stolen her text and handled it 
so well that there remained nothing for her 
bnt to enforce it by exhortation. Upon one 
point they should differ. She believed wo- 
men would vote and that soon. And Ohio, 
the first State to give her daughters liberal ed- 
ucation, ought certainly to be the first to per- 
fect their citizenship by placing the ballot in 
their hands. Nor did she believe the con- 
scientious, intelligent women of the State 
would refuse this dignity when they realized 
its meaning. They would not rejeet the 
means of securing temperance, moral power 
and political honesty, when so gracefully prot- 
fered by the chief magistrate. But she asked 


| complain of the assessments that have been | 


liberal culture for Woman for her own sake 
as an independent human soul, having a right 
to the best uses of all her powers; and also for 
the uplifting of the race. Educate the mother 
and you have educated coming generations, 
debase her in body and mind and you will 
learn the truth of the old common law maxim, 
“The condition of the child follows that of the 
mother.” 

The exercises closed with the happiest aus- 
pices, and we could not but wish that the 
numbers of students might be greatly multi- 
plied, especially the young ladies. 


*s#*#* 





UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND BARRED 
AGAINST WOMEN. 


The Chicago Legal News observes that the 
Court of Session in Scotland, on the appeal in 
the case of Miss Jex-Blake e@ a/., has by a 
majority of seven judges to five decided that 
women have no right to receive instruction in 
the Universities of Scotland. Had one of the 
seven voted the other way the judges would 
have been a tie, and the judgment below in 
favor of the ladies would have stood. The 
Glasgow Herald, in commenting upon this case, 
says: 

“The ladies can go to Parliament and ask it 
to open the doors of the barred universities, or 
in the reign of a female sovereign to endow and 
charter a new university, where they may re- 
ceive qualifying instruction, that the prejudice 
against female education in all the subjects in 
which men are trained may be such as for a 
lung time to prevent women from getting ad- 
mission as of right to university classes; that 
Miss Jex-Blake and her friends plead a cruel- 
ler grievance. They are not allowed to prac- 
tice though they pick up their knowledge at 
their own charges. They might think it hard 
that British women should be driven to study 
medicine in Zurich or in New York, while men 
getinstruction brought to their own doors. 
But they cannot use their knowledge in this 
country professionally even after they have, 
acquired it, and Parliament is both competent 
and likely toredressthatcomplaint. We have 
never been able to see why lady doctors should 
not be permitted to deal with the diseases of 
women and children; and if there is no reason 
in the nature of things against it, itis a re- 
proach to Parliament that English women and 
Scotch women who want to devote their lives 
to the treatment of these diseases should be 
prohibited from doing so in their own country. 
The time will soon come when the story of the 
trials of Miss Blake will be read with astonish- 
ment by British lady doctors.” 

The News informs its Scotch brother that 
the North-Western University at Evanston, 
one of the richest institutions in the Western 
States, and the only university in the world 
where women are found among its trustees, 
prefessors and executive board, admits women 
to all its classes, including the medical and law 
department, upon the same terms as men. Its 
doors are open to welcome all English and 
Scotch women who wish to obtain a university 
education, a privilege denied to them in their 
own native land. In Illinois, under the recent 
statute, women may practice medicine or law 
upon the same terms as men. 


0 


INSULT RESENTED BY LADIES. 





An eye witness writes to the Cincinnati 
Gazette as follows: “I would like, through | 
your papér, to call the attention of those 
whose business it is to look after this matter. | 
I have noticed within a few weeks, especially 
on Saturday and Sunday evenings, groups of 
three or four boys sauntering up and down 
Main Street, or standing in some conspicuous 
place, using indecent and insuliing language 
to almost every lady that passes. It seems to 
me that the ‘guardians of the peace,’ should 
look after this thing, unless the ladies take it 
into their own hands, as I was glad to see 
done last Sunday night. Two ladies were 
passing up Main Street and just as they were 
passing Thomas Street one of the ‘roughs’ 
standing at the corner stepped up to them and 
offered some insulting remark. One of the 
ladies gave him such a blow with her parasol 
over his head that he must have decided he 
was barking up the wrong tree, judging by the 
accelerated movement with which he vacated 
that corner.” 





EXCESSIVE TAXATION OF WOMEN. 


Several ladies appeared, last week, before 
the New York Supervisor’s Committee to pro- 
test against excessive taxation. The N. Y. 
World informs us that Mrs. Harriet Ram- 


sen, complained that the appraisement of 
lot 5 West One Hundred and Twenty-second 
Street, was increased from $7000 to $9000. 

Mrs. P. P. Dickinson, house 48 West Fifty- 
sixth Street, increased from $15,000 to $20,000. 

Mrs. Cynthia Bunce, house 37 West Fifty- 
fourth Street; last year’s valuation, $10,000; 
this year’s, $15,000. 

Mrs. Daly, who owns a house in Seventy- 
second street, between First Avenue and 
Avenue A, informed the Committee that the 
assessment on the house (asmall dwelling) 
was valued at $2,000, an increase of $700 
over last year’s valuation. This house stands 
in an unopened street. Supervisor McCafferty 
said that the Committee would do all in its 
power to have the assessment reduced, and 
also remarked that it was a positive outrage 
to assess such asmall house at so high a fig- 
ure. 

Mrs. Louisa St. John, who is reputed to be 
worth $2,000,000, complained because three 
lots on Fifth Avenue, near Eighty-sixth Street, 
and five lots on the last-named street have 
been assessed at much higher figures than 
other lots in the neighborhood. Mrs. St. 
John addressed the Committee with much 
eloquence and force. Said she: “I do not | 


laid on my property. I complain of the ine- 
qualities practised by the assessors. The val- 
uation of my property may be right. It may 
be wrong; but knowing nothing about the 











value of real estate I cannot protest against the 


valuations set upon my lots. Atthe same time 
I can see the inequalities in the assessments, 
and I should like to see them set right.” Su- 
pervisor McCafferty assured Mrs. St. John that 
everything in the power of the Committee 
would be done to equalize assessments in fu- 
ture. Mrs. St. John is a heavy speculator in 
real estate. She attends sales and has proper- 
ty “knocked down” to her. She makes all 
her own searches in the Register’s office, and 
is known in fact among property-owners as a 
very thorough real-estate lawyer. Many years 
ago, she was the proprietor of the Globe Hotel, 
now Frankfort House, corner of Frankfort and 
William Streets. 


MISS CARPENTER ON PRISON REFORM. 


Miss Mary Carpenter, in response to an in- 
vitation from the Prison Commisson in Boston, 
made an address some time since, at Wesleyan 
Hall, in which she unfolded her views of pris- 
on discipline and reform. She laid down in 
this discourse these propositions: 

1. Every prisoner should have a separate 
sleeping cell, which must be light, airy and 
well ventilated and warmed, and at least seven 
feet by twelve in dimensicns. 2. Provision 
should be made for the religious, moral and 
intellectual instruction of each prisoner. 3. 
All jail buildings should be constructed so as 
to carry out the object intended. They should 
be secure, commodious and sanitary, with 
workshops, chapel and school-room, and pro- 
vision for daily exercise in the open air. 4. 
No persons to be employed with the prisoners 
who are not engaged by the warden and under 
his control. 5. No contracts should ever be 
made for the labor of the prisoners. Con- 
tracts for the work produced must be in ac- 
cordance with the labor market. 6. All pris- 
ons for women must be certainly separate 
from those for men and under female officials 
only. 





WOMEN THEIR OWN LIBERATORS. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. F. Denton of Wellesley 
speaks in high terms of a course of lectures on 
the Woman question delivered some time ago 


in that town and adds: 
> =a 2 2a 

But while I gratefally accord to Mr. Pills- 
bury and many other men, the noble position 
they have taken, and the brave words they 
have dared to speak, I nevertheless feel that 
to ourselves, a8 women, belongs the work of 
striking the fetters from our own limbs; that 
to us belongs the duty of breaking this bond- 
age of the Ages, and of standing erect in the 
dignity of our untrammeled womanhood. Let 
it be understood that we have no quarrel with 
men as men. We know tliat while, as a rule, 
they have been content to give us flattery in- 
stead of justice, we, as a rule, have been equally 
content to accept it; asa rule men have been 
more forbearing with our sex than are women 
with each other. 

We women must prove our worthiness to 
make laws by being more just; our fitness to 
legislate by our ability to grasp and compre- 
hend the principles of government and the 
natural laws of social life; our fitness for 
professorships by our devotion to science, phil- 
osophy and art. When we shall have done 
this, and then demand that we be admitted to 
any or all these posts of honor or profit, he 
will be a brave man then, who shall dare to 
say us nay. Of course I refer in this connec- 
tion to the time when women generally shall 
make this demand. Not to the time when, 
as now, it is unfashionable among the vast 
majorities of women themselves. Until that 
time shall come—until woman’s enfranchise- 
ment shall be demanded by the masses of wo- 
men themselves, what right have we to expect 
it to be guaranteed to us in a government 
where majorities rule? With this view of the 
matter, our work appears to me to be with the 
masses rather than with Legislatures, whether 
State or National. And of those masses our 


work is more especially with the women than | 
They, the women, are more | 


with the men. 
prejudiced and less inclined to regard the 
question as deserving of serious considera- 
tion. Yours for Human Redemption, 
ELizaBeETH M.F. DENTON. 


- ——oe — 


WOMAN IN AUSTRIA. 


Let those who think they see, in the move- 
ment for Woman’s Enfranchisement, a foe to 
domestic happiness and social purity, read the 
following frightful picture of social demoraliza- 
tion in Austria, a country from which modern 
reforms are altogether excluded and in which 
“Woman’s Rights” are unknown : 

The Vienna correspondent of the Baltimore 
American speaks as follows of society in that 
city : 

A man’s wealth is often estimated in Vienna 
by the number of mistresses he keeps, and the 
magnificence of their equipages, diamonds and 
dresses. There is no city in the world, not even 
Paris, that can rival the metropolis of Austria 
in immorality, and in these respects there is a 


universality of sentiment that is quite remark- | 


able. Ten yearsago, it was regarded as some- 
what degrading to a woman to live without 
marriage. 
having lowered herself much in the esteem of 
her neighbors, unless she becomes a brazen 
courtesan. 
I have ascertained, different from those of any 
other civilized nation. ‘The church is forbidden 


to marry any man or woman without the con- | 


sent of their parents. The parties proposing 
marriage must also have the written consent of 
their burgomaster and authorities of the place 
of nativity, which will not be given unless they 


can prove that they have means sufficient to | 


support a family, and will not become a charge 
upon the community. During the three years 
which every able-bodied man is required to 
serve in the army he is not permitted to marry, 
unless he has also the consent of the Secretary 
of War or the General under whose command 
he is serving. Some of these laws can be 
evaded by going to some other section of the 


country, but the bars to marriage are so great, | 


and the difficulties to be overcome so numerous, 
that they generally prefer to do without the 
ceremony, and start off in life just as so many 


Now, no woman is considered as | 


The laws regulating marriage are, | 


of their neighbors and friends have done before 
them. There is a recent law which is intended 
to protect the woman in these left-handed mar- 
riages. Ifshe ascertains that her “man,” by 
whom she has children, is about to contract 
marriage, she can enter protest and put a stop 
to the ceremony. It does not, however, pre- 
vent him from abandoning the mother of his 
children and familiarly taking up with his new 
love, just as he in days long past took up with 
her. The novels daily published here all 
recognize this new phase of life, and the most 
popular are those which represent their heroes 
and heroines as fallingin love with and eloping 
with husbands and wives. Matrimony is ig- 
nored entirely in mostofthem. The marriage 
ceremony is daily growing more unpopular, 
and bids fair soon to become in Vienna—at 
least, to be regarded— as one of the follies of a 
past generation. 





A CASE OF PERSECUTION. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—A sample 
of the prejudice with which the coming Wo- 
man’s emancipation has to contend, came to 
my knowledge lately. Miss A—— taught, 
last year, as an assistant in the high school in 
Carrollton. Possessing fine qualities of head 
and heart, she succeeded admirably, securing 
the love and confidence of her pupils and the 
warm approval of the patrons of the school. 

As the year drew to a close, the general ex- 
pectation was that, as a matter of course, she 
would be re-engaged. That was the avowed 
wish and opinion of the principal, and, at least, 
one member of the school-board questioned 
her on the chances of securing her for another 
year. 

Now Miss A——’s private sympathies were 
for Woman Suffrage. But, respecting the re- 
lations of her position, she had been very judi- 
cious in the utterance of her opinions, few, in- 
deed, knowing that she held them. Itso hap- 
pened, however, that a lady friend of her’s, a 
teacher in an adjourning town, visited her 
school and, in course of some remarks to the 
school, dropped a sympathetic word concern- 
ing suffrage for women. Just before the close 
of the term, and when everybody tacitly desir- 
ed and conceded the re-engagement of Miss 
A——, the intelligence suddenly came to her 
that the school-board had held a meeting and 
voted that Miss A——’s services were not de- 
sired and she should not be re-engaged on any 
condition. 

The lady was surprised at such a resolution, 
She had not applied for the position and she 
knew no reason for such official action and 
with such an evident animus. She saw that, 
unexplained, it was liable to very unjust con- 
struction by the public. So she went to the 
Board and insisted upon an explanation of 
such prejudicial and uncalled for action. 

They were reluctant to give it. But moved 
by Miss A——’s womanly firmness they at 
length explained. What was the reason ? 

Personal unworthiness? No, ali testified to 
the nobleness of her character. 

Professional incompetency? No, her quali- 
fications were superior. 
| What was it, then? The appalling disgrace 
was, she held “Woman’s Rights notions !”’ 

Miss A—— asked if that was truly all? 
“Yes, it was.’ She remarked that she was 
| happy to be dropped for sucha reason. Then 

the Board, paradoxically and voluntarily, gave 
| her a flattering letter of recommendation, not- 
| withstanding her terrible heresy and notwith- 
| standing, as they had alleged, that the heresy 
| had inoculated several of the scholars in her 
| department. 

The president of the school-board subse- 
quently came to me with tears in his eyes, 
| apologizing, saying he was overruled by out- 
| siders, ete. 

Well, this is the common experience of all 
friends of progress! Miss A—— and Woman 
Suffrage can stand this, if Carrollton can. 

D. ©. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
| 
| 


College of Liberal Arts. 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class 
| will meet in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, at 
10 A. M., September 17. 


Ladies will be admitted to all the privileges of the 
| college, on the same conditions as gentlemen. 


For circular or additional information, address 
J. W. LINDSAY, 
Dean of the Faculty, 


33—4t 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


| 
| 
'TO LET ON SOMERSET STREET. 
| The large pleasant house on the corner of Somer- 
setand Allston streets, containing eighteen light and 
| pleasant rooms and attics. 
| Enquire at house or of 
| DR. W. H. THORNDIKE, 
| 33—lw 92 Boylston Street. 
= * 2 =a 
CQHAuncy HALL SCHOOL. 
FORTY-SIXTH YEAR. 
| During vacation the Principals will be at the book- 
| store of J. R. Osgood & Cu., on Saturdays, from nine 
to two o'clock. 
Catalogues can be Obtained of T. Groom & Co., 


State Street, and A. Williams & Co., 125 Washington 
Street, or by addressing CUSHINGS & LADD. 


33—4t 


“Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
| the whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUS BELCHER, 

June2l eowly Rando] ph, Mass. 
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CONSUMPTION. ITS CURABILITY. 


Probably very few of the good people of Boston 
and vicinity have not, at various times within the 
past twenty-five years, heard of E. D. Srgar, the old 
Indian doctor (so much celebrated for his remarka- 
ble cures), either through the columns of the prese, 
or from those who, having been under his care, have, 
for the benefit of suffering humanity, ventilated pret- 
ty freely their experience. 

For the benefit of the public generally, a reporter 
has taken the trouble and liberty to interview several 
of the persons who have been under the care of Dr. 


Spear, and whose cases have come to our knowledge 
through friends of the patients. 

The first gentleman visited was Mr. Jas. T. Croft, 
at 97 Beverly Street. We found him busily at work, 
looking the very picture of health and strength. 
: ~ paing known our business, the following was 
elicited ; 

Reporter—‘I understand, Mr. Croft, that you have 
been under the treatment of Dr. Spear?” you b 

Mr. Croft—‘He has been my family physician for 
twenty years or‘more.” 

Rep.— Have you any objection to giving the history 
of your case, also your opinion of the doctor?” 

Mr C.—Not the slightest ; am always happy to speak 
a word for Dr. Spear; in fact, I have otten offered 
him my testimonial, but it was never used. A few 
years ago I had inflammation on the lungs, pronounc- 
ed by several physicians who attended me, at differ- 
ent times, to be consumption; was reduced from my 
usual weight of 190 pounds to 150. After having been 
under the treatment of several of the so-called best 
physicians of Boston, I naturally began to get dis- 
couraged on learning they could not help me, as the 
all thought I had consumption beyond recovery. 

ly did not expect to live. I had heard of Dr. 
Spear, but did not believe he could do me a particle 
of good, as I had beeo to so many doctors without ob- 
taining any relief; but being urged by my friends to 
try him, I finally consented, one Sunday, to ride u 
to his house and see him. When I arrived there 
was all out of breath, and could hardly get up the 
stairs. I acknowledge that I fairly insulted the doc- 
tor by the indifference with which I met him, having 
no faith in him. I felt as if 1 was doing him a favor 
to call upon him. I have often laughed over it since. 
I had been under his care but a short time before I 
began to feel a change for the better. I began to feel 
a little sant my strength came gradually back to me, 
and in a short time I gained my usual weight of 190 
pounds. I felt that to Dr. Spear I owed my life, and 
since that time have always advised my friends when 
sick to go to him, and never knew one to be other- 
wise than perfectly satisfied.” 

Rep.—“Y ou believe, then, Mr. Croft, that Dr. Spear 
is just what he is represented and advertised to be?” 

Mr. C.—‘“1 know that he cured me; in fact, he sav- 
ed my life; and I know that my friends have never 
been dissatisfied with him. Several of my family 
hs aare been under his care, think as much of him 
as I do.” 

Rep.—“ You have perfect confidence in him, then ?’’ 

Mr. C.—‘T have.” 

Rep.—* Would you be willing to have these state- 
ments published ?”’ 

Mr. C.—Yes; I am perfectly willing to give the 
public my experience with the doctor.” 

Rep.—You would be willing, then, to sign a certifl- 
cate for the doctor?” 

Mr. C.—‘Yes, I have offered him one at any time. 
Write what you please in favor of him, and [| will 
sign it, for I don’t think you can write anything too 
strong.” 

Rep.--“You are willing, also, to give any caller 
your opinions on the subject?” 

Mr, C.—“Yes; 1 should consider it a duty to in- 
form all sufferers where they can obtain rellef.”’ 

Rep.— Thanking you kindly, Mr. Croft, for your 
information, we will bid you good morning.” 

Another person visited by the reporter was Mrs. 
8. 8. Sanford, Ellsworth Street, Harrison Square, 
Dorchester. 

After a pleasant ride of perhaps half an hour in the 
horse-cars, we reached Ellsworth Street, and upon 
inquiring for Mrs. 8., and making known our busi- 
ness, we were politely received by the lady in ques- 
tion, who gave us the following information : 

“About six or seven years ago I first began to no- 
tice the approach of consumption, which gradually 
grew worse as time wore on, and I felt that I was 
slowly but surely dying. A great many of my friends 
have died of consumption; all of my relatives on m 
mother’s side. At last, pale, miserable, discourged, 
without relish for food, or energy enough for exer- 
tion, 1 kept about the house, and consulted a physi- 
cian at the urgent solicitation of friends, who said he 
could not do me much good, as he considered me too 
far gone to live long, but he gave me some medicine 
to case me and keep me along, also some medicine 
for my cough, neither of which helped me. At this 
time [ had a very bad COUGH and RAISED CONSIDER- 
ABLE BLOOD; was very hoarse, could hardly speak 
above a whisper, had FEARFUL NIGHT SWEATS, 
would get up in the morning completely exhausted, 
and feeling very much as though 1 had been doing 
some arducus labor all night long; was very MUCH 
DISTRESSED FOR BREATH. I was pale aud very 
much emaciated; do not remember how much I 
weighed at that time, but probably not much more 
than half what Idonow. Had no idea I should live 
long. One evening my husband, while looking over 
his paper, saw the advertisement of Dr. Spear, and 
advised me to try him, butas 1 had no faith in any- 
body's medicine just then, | made the remark to my 
husband that ‘those who advertise 30 much couldn't 
be of much account,’ but my husband insisted, and 
finally I consented to go with him, but with relue- 
tance. Dr. Spear said that I was very far gone, I 
began to take his medicine, and act under his advice, 
without any faith in him; but in two weeks’ time J 
began to feel an improvement; my cough ceased, my 
strength gradually returned, and I began to gain in 
flesh, my sleep was more refreshing, and the hope I 
had lost came back to me. I was under his care four 
months, at the end of which time 1 considered my- 
selt completely cured, My friends were all astonish- 
ed at my remarkable cure, a3 was also my first physi- 
cian, as they had all of them considered it av impos- 
sibility for me to live. Since leaving Dr. Spear’s 
care | have steadily gained in health and strength, 
until now Iam enjoying health that [ have not had 
before for eight years, and believe myself now per- 
fectly cured. Since that time I have sent several 
friends to Dr. Spear, and in no case have they been 
disappointed, Have the greatest confidence in him, 
and were I sick again, 1 don’t believe my husband 
would allow any other physician in the house, so great 
is his confidence in Dr. Spear.” In answer to the 
question as to whether she would be willing to have 
these statements published, Mrs. Sanford expressed 
her willingness not only to have her story published, 
but would also be very happy to give her opinion of 
Dr. Spear, and his mode of treatment, to any person 
who would take the trouble to call upon her. 

The next person visited was Mr. John Ward, 787 
Sixth Street, South Boston, who told us that two 
years ago he went to Dr. Spear for treatment of con- 
sumption, which had been gradually growing upon bim 
for four years or more. “Previvus to going to Dr, 
Spear, Lhad been under the care of four different 
physicians, each ove of whom expressed an opinion 
that in all probability I would not live a year, and, 
indeed, none of my friends entertained an idea that 


1 would ever get well again. J was completely dis- 
couraged, and after a while I gave up altogether, and 
for nine months I could not do anything. While in 


this condition I took a trip down East, and put my- 
self under the care of a celebrated physician of ——; 
received no benetit whatever from him; so I return- 
ed to the city, and commenced taking cod liver oil, 
which did me no good. I saw Dr. Spear’s advertise- 
ment in the papers, and concluded to give him a trial, 
but at the same time I did not believe he could do 
me a particle of good, after trying so many different 
doctors as I had. 

“Atthis time my weight was 120 pounds, I was 
under the doctor’s care for six months, in which time I 
was completely restored to my usual health, a fact 
that seemed impossible six months before; my weight 
had also increased to 140 pounds, my appetite was 
good, my strength returned, and altogether I felt like 
anewman. I have continued to improve since then, 
and every day I feel and see an increase of flesh and 
weight. “Any afflicted with this disease, who will take 
the trouble to call upon me, will be furnished with 
additional particulars concerning my case. 

Several others were called upon who had been cured 
by Dr. Spear of various diseases considered by other 
physicians incurable, who were equally enthusiastic 
in their gratitude to the doctor, which eases may be 


hereafter reported. Dr. Spear may be consulted at 
| his office, 713 Washington Street, or by letter —_ 


stamp), upon all diseases, free of charge. 
33—lw 
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